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FRONT COVER PICTURE 


A group of 20 paraplegic veterans 
from California visited United Nations 
Headquarters recently under the aus- 
pices of the 52 Association of New 
York. They were addressed in one of 
the conference rooms by Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord, a member of the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions, here seen with the veterans 
outside the General Assembly Building. 
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(Covering the period January 29 to February 10) 


NCOURAGING prospects of get- 

ting voluntary financial support 
for three United Nations operational 
programs in 
1953 are indi- 
cated by recent 
trends in negotiations with governments 
for contribution pledges. Results so far 
of recent negotiations, conducted by 
the Negotiating Committee on Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, are as _ follows: 
Pledges for the expanded technical 
assistance program, made by 33 gov- 
ernments, total $14,507,852. This is 
on the average 10 per cent higher 
than the pledges for 1952. Further 
pledges are expected towards the 1953 
target of $25,000,000. For the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, $12,740,534 has so far 
been pledged towards the goal of $20,- 
000,000. The target for the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, is $86,000,000. 
Pledges so far total $65,931,340. 


The Negotiating Committee will 
continue its work during the resumed 


Finances for Three 
Operational Programs 
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session of the General Assembly 
which begins on February 24. 


Improvements in taking and analys- 
ing population censuses to help under- 
developed countries 
plan their economic 
and social develop- 
ment programs and detailed analyses 
of population trends were among pro- 
jects urged by the Population Com- 
mission at its seventh session ending 
on January 30 at Headquarters. The 
Commission also offered suggestions 
for the forthcoming Population Con- 
ference in 1954 and stressed the value 
of technical assistance in the form of 
seminars and training courses. 

The Commission’s next session will 
be held in 1955. 


Population Studies 


Assurances of his “deep concern 
and sympathy” have been sent by 
piles Secretary-General Trygve 
a aciee Lie to the people of 

storm-ravaged countries 
in Western Europe. Mr. Lie conveyed 
his message of sympathy in telegrams 


to the British, Belgian and Dutch rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations, 
who immediately transmitted the mes- 
sages to their respective governments. 
Meanwhile, on February 10 a special 
committee at Headquarters announced 
the launching of an appeal amongst 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
on behalf of the flood victims in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, and the United 
Kingdom. The appeal was unanimously 
endorsed by the Staff Council, which 
called for the utmost support for the 
collection. 


Ways of expediting establishment 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organiza- 
Transport and : 


2 as a_ specialized 
Communications ; 7 : 

agency dealing with in- 

ternational maritime matters were 


among the main questions considered 
by the Transport and Communications 
Commission at its sixth session which 
began on February 2. The Economic 
and Social Council, it recommended, 
should invite those governments which 
have already accepted the 1mco Con- 
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vention to consider what measures 


might be taken to this end. 


Another recommendation was for a 
conference of governments next year 
to draw up world-wide customs con- 
ventions to facilitate international 
tourist travel by permitting the tem- 
porary importation, duty-free, of pri- 
vate vehicles and tourists’ personal 
effects. 


General support in principle was 
also expressed for the Draft Conven- 
tion aimed at establishing a uniform 
system of road signs and signals. The 
Draft Convention was proposed last 
summer by a group of United Nations 
experts. 

The Commission elected Willem L. 
de Vries (Netherlands) as its chair- 
man, and Sir H. Osborne Mance 
(United Kingdom) as vice-chairman. 


One of the nine items on the agenda 
of the second part of the seventh ses- 
sion of the General 
Assembly, scheduled 
to begin February 24, is the report of 
the Secretary-General on personnel 
policy. Issued on February 4, this 
comprehensive report is in three parts, 
dealing respectively with the basic 
principles covering personnel policy 
and the administrative application of 
that policy; the problem of alleged 
subversive activities against Member 
states; and the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the United Nations as they 
relate to recent developments. 


Personnel Policy 


Measures taken by the Executive 
Board of the World Health Organiza- 
tion at its recent session 

World Health i, Geneva included: en- 
dorsement of a program and budget 
for 1954 calling for a regular budget 
of $8,500,000—a slight increase over 
the 1953 budget; nomination of Dr. 
M. G. Candau, of Brazil, to succeed 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, of Canada, who 
is retiring as Director-General of WHO 
in July; and discussion of the situa- 
tion arising from possible cuts in 
WHO's share in the technical assistance 
funds of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies. A clearer picture is 
expected on this issue following the 
forthcoming Technical Assistance Con- 
ference at United Nations Headquar- 
ters at which Member states will be 
asked to state their pledges for the 1953 
technical aid program. Meanwhile, the 
Board authorized the Director-General 
to continue all projects and activities 
operated by WHO, as well as those for 
which staff, equipment and funds have 
already been committed by the Or- 
ganization. During its session, com- 
pleted on February 4, the Executive 
Board heard reports concerning 200 
health projects at present under way in 
62 countries. The Board’s recommen- 
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dations will now be considered by the 
World Health Assembly—the Organi- 
zation’s legislative body—in May. 


The need for increased trade is one 
of the important economic questions 
now facing Asia and 
the Far East, as is 
stressed in the latest 
Economic Survey for this region—an 
analysis of developments during 1952, 
prepared by the secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. More trade will help to 
finance imports and economic devel- 
opment programs in the region, where, 
the Survey states, strongly conflicting 
tendencies manifested themselves last 
year. Production, for instance rose, 
while external demand for the area’s 
main exports fell. The result was a 
sharp deterioration in the terms of 
trade of all but the rice-exporting 
countries. And, as export earnings fell, 
so did demand in domestic markets. 

Ways of increasing trade both be- 
tween the various countries in the re- 
gion and between the region and the 
rest of the world will be the main 
topic before a trade promotion confer- 
ence, under ECAFE’S auspices, which 
opens at Manila on February 23. The 
conference, expected to last ten days, 
is a follow-up to a similar conference 
held in Singapore in October, 1951. 
This, as ECAFE’s Executive Secretary 
has noted, resulted in many useful 
recommendations for simplifying cus- 
toms regulations and procedures, and 
valuable private talks between busi- 
nessmen from various parts of the 
world. 


Economy of Asia 
and the Far East 


Attention was also focussed last 
week on other aspects of the need 
for more _inter- 
regional trade — 
in this case be- 
tween Latin America and Europe. 
Fifty years ago, there was consider- 
able trade between them, as a study 
by the United Nations on the subject 
points out. But two World Wars and 
a major depression since then have 
greatly changed this trade pattern. 
Serious economic problems have also 
developed, such as balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. To meet these 
problems, caused by drastic altera- 
tions in the economies of both con- 
tinents, the two regions must find out 
how to import more from each other 
and less from areas where they have 
difficulty in paying their way, the 
study states. And it urges the coun- 
tries of Europe and Latin America to 
promote trade between them to the 
high levels essential for the prosperity 
of both areas. 


Trade Between Europe 
and Latin America 


A journey of more than 27,000 
miles began at United Nations Head- 

s ... quarters a few days ago 
Pacie Mission vin s eanaiauias Vis- 
iting Mission departed for a tour of 
the Pacific Trust Territories. In a tour 
of over three months’ duration the 
Mission will visit the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory (Marshalls, Marianas 
and Carolines) under United States 
administration; New Guinea and 
Nauru, under Australian administra- 
tion; and Western Samoa, under New 
Zealand administration. The Mission 
is composed of the following repre- 
sentatives: Dr. Enrique de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic (Chair- 
man); Leon Pignon, of France; Na- 
jmuddine Rifai of Syria; and W. A. C. 
Mathieson, of the United Kingdom. 
The second mission dispatched to the 
Pacific area, the group will first visit 
the Marianas, Carolines and Mar- 
shalls and will wind up its itinerary 
in Western Samoa early in May. It 
will then report to the summer session 
of the Trusteeship Council. 


Various steps to improve the gath- 
ering of national and _ international 
statistics, impor- 
tant for formulat- 
ing and executing economic and so- 
cial development policies, were exam- 
ined by the Statistical Commission 
during its seventh session from Febru- 
ary 2 onwards. 

Subjects covered so far include: 
principles for improving the collection 
of vital statistics and foreign trade 
statistics; recommendations for aiding 
countries to collect basic industrial 
and wholesale price statistics; methods 
of calculating national incomes; and 
the statistical measurement of living 
standards, 

Chairman of the Commission is 
Harry Campion, from the United 
Kingdom, Miss Carmen A. Miro from 
Panama, was elected Vice-Chairman, 
and Prasanta C. Mahalanobis, from 
India, Rapporteur. 


The Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
: Palestine Refugees 
Director of UNRWA in the Near East. 
John B. Blandford, Jr., has asked to 
be relieved of his duties as of March 
1. Announcing this on February 11, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie said he 
had reluctantly agreed to Mr. Bland- 
ford’s request. Leslie Carver, Deputy 
Director of the Agency, will be Act- 
ing Director until his successor is ap- 
pointed and takes up his post in 
Beirut. J 

At the expiration of his contract in 
mid-1952, Mr. Blandford intimated 
his desire to retire from the post but 
acceded to the Secretary-General’s re- 
quest that he remain until the General 
Assembly completed consideration of 
the Agency’s report at its seventh ses- 
sion. 


Statistical Commission 
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COMMISSION RECOMMENDS IMPROVEMENTS 
FILLING GAPS IN POPULATION STUDIES 


HE Population Commission, a 

group of experts which advises the 
Economic and Social Council on pop- 
ulation questions, held its seventh ses- 
sion at United Nations Headquarters, 
January 19-30. The Commission was 
concerned primarily with the problems 
of population in under-developed 
countries, their relation to develop- 
ment programs and the scientific stud- 
ies needed for planning. Several ques- 
tions discussed also affected the more 
advanced countries. Some decisions 
reached by the Commission are stated 
briefly below. 


WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE The 
first plans for the Conference, drawn 
up by the Preparatory Committee, sug- 
gest a meeting of about 400 partici- 
pants in September 1954, to last nine 
days. The proposed agenda lists eight 
major topics, divided into 20 sub-head- 
ings, including such general subjects 
as mortality trends, fertility, popula- 
tion changes and migration, all to be 
discussed in plenary meetings. More 
specialized subjects, such as the effect 
of changes in marriage. habits on birth 
and death rates and the relation be- 
tween fertility and intelligence, would 
be taken up by smaller panels. 

Some Commission members ex- 
pressed concern over the wide range of 
agenda items and felt that both the 
program and the proposed duration of 
nine working days should be reduced 
to safeguard the scientific demographic 
character of the Conference. Individual 
members’ suggestions will be presented 
to the Secretary-General, who is re- 
sponsible, through the Council, for 
final plans. However, the Commission 
drew attention to the desirability of 
focusing the Conference on important 
population problems and the danger 
of losing that focus by including too 
many subjects closely related to demo- 
graphy but requiring the attendance of 
a wider range of experts or by extend- 
ing demographic topics too far into 
speculative and unprofitable fields. 

The Conference, now scheduled for 
Geneva if it is held in Europe, may 
be held in Rome if the Council ac- 
cepts Italy’s offer of the equivalent of 
$25,000 for that purpose. 


POPULATION TRENDS A major study of 
population trends entitled ‘“Determi- 
nants and Consequences of Population 
Trends,” summarizes writings on the 
influence of social and economic con- 
ditions on birth and death rates; 
migratory movements; population 
growth and age structure. The recip- 
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rocal influence of population changes 
On consumption, labor supply and pro- 
ductivity, economic output and living 
standards is another section of the 
report. 

Most Commission members warmly 
praised the report, which should prove 
useful not only to a wide range of 
workers in the field but also to officials 
of Member states responsible for de- 
veloping various portions of their eco- 
nomic and social programs. A_ brief 
non-technical summary will be issued 
soon. 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL FACTORS The sur- 
vey of scientific studies concerning the 
interrelationships of population trends 
with economic and social factors, 
shows that on many important points 
the findings of the studies are insuffi- 
cient to permit a clear understanding 
of the determinants and consequences 
of population changes. The _ gaps 
should be filled, 


MORTALITY Reduced death rates in vari- 
ous parts of the world during modern 
times have been due to a variety of fac- 
tors, including development of public 
health facilities and programs, ad- 
vancement of medical science, im- 
provement of nutrition, housing, trans- 
portation facilities and other condi- 
tions of life, and enforcement of social 
legislation and other measures to pro- 
tect health. The relative importance of 
the various factors, however, remains 
to be demonstrated. 

In countries which have reliable 
statistics of deaths over a considerable 
period of time, with such detailed 
tabulations as occupation and cause 
of death, it is possible to relate the 
characteristics of mortality with vari- 
ous other characteristics of the com- 
munities and of successive time 
periods, and thus obtain rough meas- 
ures of the relative influence of various 
factors upon the mortality rates. Most 
analyses of this kind have been limited 
to some more-developed countries. 


FERTILITY It is obviously of the greatest 
importance in the consideration of 
prospects for population growth and 
related problems to be able to predict, 
at least in a general way, the effect of 
changing economic conditions upon 
the trend of fertility in various cultural 
settings. The findings of existing studies 
are largely inconclusive. This gap 
needs to be filled by extensive analysis 
of existing census and registration 
statistics for the under-developed coun- 
tries, and by the elaboration of in- 


tensive field studies. A related ques- 
tion is the explanation of the increase 
in the annual birth rate which oc- 
curred, particularly in many industrial 
countries, mainly since the 1930's, and 
of its relation to changes in the num- 
ber of marriages and age at marriage 
and the changing levels of income and 
employment. 


MIGRATION The subject of interrela- 
tionships of demographic, social and 
economic factors in migration has 
been very imperfectly explored. A 
major gap in the findings on this sub- 
ject is the question of the effects of 
international immigration and emigra- 
tion on population growth. 


Also the effects of immigration upon 
the rate of investment and capital 
formation and upon the employment 
opportunities of native populations 
need to be explored more extensively. 

The effect of economic development 
on internal migration and population 
redistribution also needs to be studied 


more thoroughly, particularly with 
reference to under-developed coun- 
tries. 


Studies of relationships between the 
size and structure of the total popula- 
tion and the economically active pop- 
ulation have been limited very largely 
to highly industrialized countries; they 
need to be carried out on a wider 
geographical scale. 

The factors which determine the 
proportion of persons in various cate- 
gories of the population who are 
economically active also deserve more 
study, both in economically advanced 
and in under-developed countries. Of 
particular importance in this connec- 
tion are the effects of urbanization, 
of changes in the occupational dis- 
tribution of demand for labor, of edu- 
cation, of family size changes on 
employment of women, of improve- 
ments in public health, and of changes 
in social security schemes, the levels 
of wages and standards of living. 
These factors can be studied, in many 
cases by means of existing census data. 
The efficiency, as well as the size, of 
the labor force needs to be studied 
much more extensively from a demo- 
graphic point of view. 

Of special interest in this connec- 
tion, so far as the highly industrialized 
countries are concerned, is the in- 
fluence of the aging of the labor force; 
more should be known about the rela- 
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tive efficiency of workers of various 
ages in different occupations. For the 
under-developed countries, the produc- 
tive contributions of employed chil- 
dren and the influence of improved 
health conditions upon working effi- 
ciency at various ages need to be in- 
vestigated. Information is needed on 
the extent to which different age 
groups and women, as well as men, 
are employed or available. Studies on 
these subjects depend, in most cases, 
on the possibility of obtaining types of 
data not now in existence. Such data 
can be developed through sample field 
studies. 

There is an important need for in- 
tensive studies of the probable future 
needs for labor in the areas under- 
going industrialization, and of the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining the needed labor 
force locally or by internal migration 


as well as by immigration from 
abroad. 
INVESTMENT Recent research has pro- 


duced a number of hypotheses on the 
question of the effect of changes in 
the vate of population growth on the 
rate of investment and savings and 
thus on the level of employment in in- 
dustrialized countries. The wide range 
of controversy might be narrowed 
considerably if the various hypotheses 
were subjected to statistical tests. For a 
few industrialized countries, where 
historical data are available, detailed 
Statistical analyses of the past trends 
of population growth in relation to 
investment and savings should be un- 
dertaken. 


CONSUMPTION The relation of the age 
structure of population to the volume 
and composition of consumption and 
the volume of savings was also dis- 
cussed in the studies but the findings 
tend to be inconclusive. The sub- 
ject needs careful study both in under- 
developed and economically advanced 
countries, with the help of data on the 
consumption habits of families in rela- 
tion to the ages of their members, and 
on the social costs of the maintenance 
of dependent children and aged per- 
sons. 

Other demographic factors affecting 
consumption also need to be evaluated 
more exactly by means of statistical 
studies, to provide a better basis for 
the planning of production of various 
types of goods and services. These in- 
clude the numbers and composition 
of families and the currents of internal 
and international migration. In partic- 
ular, the influence of changes in num- 
ber and composition of families on 
housing requirements needs to be ex- 
amined further, along the lines of re- 
cent British and French studies. 
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SURPLUS POPULATION It remains a ques- 
tion whether or not there is a surplus 
of population in even the most crowd- 
ed rural areas of various under-devel- 
oped countries. Even among those who 
agree as to the existence of such a 
surplus, there is wide disagreement as 
to the specific areas in which it is to 
be found, and little effort has been 
made to measure its magnitude in any 
area. Here is another of the serious 
gaps in present knowledge concerning 
population problems. 

The position could be much im- 
proved by the collection of data for 
individual communities and preferably 
for individual households in rural 
regions of under-developed countries, 
on the population of agricultural 
households, the numbers and char- 
acteristics of potential workers, their 
physical assets, such as acreage of 
various types of land, amount of live- 
stock and significant items of informa- 
tion concerning the techniques of agri- 
culture and the volume of production. 
Analysis of the interrelations of these 
items on an_ individual locality or 
household basis would show, much 
better than national or regional ag- 
gregates, the extent to which the agri- 
cultural workers could be productively 
employed with the means at their dis- 
posal, and would facilitate evaluation 
of the changes necessary to provide 
more adequate employment opportu- 
nities. The necessary data could be ob- 
tained in some cases by tabulations, 
perhaps on a sample basis, of the 
returns of population censuses in rela- 
tion to those of agricultural censuses. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS  Be- 
cause roughly one-half of the world’s 
population is in Asia, studies of pop- 
ulation trends and their relations to 
social and economic development 
problems are particularly important 
there. A plan for study of the impact 
of industrialization on population 
growth has been developed by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East in consultation with the 
Population Division, and planned so as 
to contribute to the analysis of the re- 
lationships between population trends 
and social and economic conditions in 
under-developed countries, which has 
been recommended by the Population 
Commission. 


NATIONAL, LOCAL STUDIES World-wide 
and regional studies on relationships 
between population trends and social 
and economic factors should be sup- 
plemented by national and _ local 
studies in various under-developed 
countries, undertaken at the request 
and with the co-operation of the gov- 
ernments concerned and _ planned 
specifically to provide information 
helpful in shaping government action 
programs. The results of these studies 
should be of great value not only to 
governments but also to the United 





Nations as bases for consideration of 
an important aspect of the problem 
of technical assistance for economic 
development, namely, the possible ef- 
fects of various types of develop- 
mental measures upon _ population 
growth, and the social and economic 
consequences which population growth 
may entail, 


ANALYSIS OF CENSUSES The national 
population censuses taken in and 
around 1950 represent large national 
investments, and maximum returns 
should be realized by applying the 
census results to the practical prob- 
lems facing national governments and 
international organizations. The sta- 
tistics should be analyzed not only to 
determine the trends in size and char- 
acteristics of the population, but also 
their bearings on action programs. 


ESTIMATES AND FORECASTS The compila- 
tion of existing national population 
projections, the analysis of methods 
employed, and the planning of com- 
parable projections for those countries 
which have the requisite statistics on 
population trends are useful in pre- 
paring programs of economic and so- 
cial development to meet requirements 
of the future population. They are 
particularly important as a basis for 
policy decisions where national de- 


velopmental programs are contem- 
plated. 
MIGRATION The work on migration 


done by several international agencies 
has related largely to short-term prob- 
lems such as those of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. A conspicuous gap in 
available material relating to interna- 
tional migration is an up-to-date sum- 
mary of current migratory moverfents 
in various parts of the world, based 
on available statistics of the volume of 
such movements and the characteris- 
tics of the people involved. 

Internal as well as_ international 
migration, some Commission members 
feel, is an important factor in the 
demographic, economic, and social de- 
velopment of many countries. The 
study of demographic aspects of mi- 
gratory movements within countries 
deserves more attention. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS The Commis- 
sion noted with satisfaction the con- 
tinuing increase in the coverage of the 
world population by censuses. An 
analysis of questions asked in recent 
censuses indicates an improvement in 
international comparability. The Com- 
mission was encouraged to observe 
that its work and that of other inter- 


national bodies in this field was 
achieving immediate and_ practical 
results. 


VITAL STATISTICS Among the types of 
data most essential to the understand- 
ing of demographic phenomena are 
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the statistics of birth, death and other 
vital events in sufficient detail and 
tabulated in relation to the most close- 
ly related economic and social vari- 
ables. Examination of the data pub- 
lished in the Demographic Yearbook 
(United Nations annual) shows that 
such fundamental information is lack- 
ing for a large proportion of the 
world’s population. 

The necessity of improving data in 
this field is not limited to under-de- 
veloped countries. Even in developed 
countries, the international study of 
demographic problems is made diffi- 
cult by lack of statistical comparabil- 
ity. Some of the causes of non-com- 
parability arise from unique national 
needs or legal provisions which coun- 
tries may find difficult to modify. On 
the other hand, other types of non- 
comparability persist only because 
heretofore there have been no gen- 
erally-agreed-upon principles which 
could serve as “guides” to countries 
wishing to improve the comparability 
of their vital statistics. The final 
formulation of the international “Prin- 
ciples for a Vital Statistics System,” in 
revision by the Secretariat, will pro- 
vide a document of value both to 
countries, now developing or apprais- 
ing their -systems and to countries 
wishing to improve the international 
comparability of their existing vital 
statistics. 

Detailed consultation with interna- 
tional agencies and governments, rec- 
ommended by the Commission for the 
revision of its 1949 Draft Recom- 
mendations on Migration Statistics, 
has borne fruit, In several countries, 
authorities responsible for collection 
and tabulation of these data have be- 
come more clearly aware of possible 
and desirable improvements in the 
quality of these data, particularly to- 
wards international comparability, and 
have taken administrative steps to 
achieve them. There has been an in- 
crease in the volume of statistical ma- 
terial on migration made available by 
some countries. Some progress also 
has been made in improving the ac- 
cessibility of the data. But much re- 
mains to be done to provide national 
and international public authorities, 
demographers, economists, and other 
research workers with adequate cur- 
rent migration data. The existence of 
a definitive set of international stand- 
ards will bring improvement in the 
quality and comparability of interna- 
tional migration statistics. 


SEMINARS AND TRAINING Regional semi- 
nars in population are planned for 
Latin America in 1953 and South-East 
Asia in 1954. The Commission has al- 
ways stressed the vital importance of 
providing assistance, within the re- 
sources available, to statistically under- 
developed countries—on the request 
of the government concerned—be- 
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Cause it recognizes that it is in pre- 
cisely those countries that demographic 
analyses can be utilized profitably 
in developing programs designed to 
raise the standard of living of the in- 
habitants. The Commission regrets that, 
owing to lack of funds or staff, it 
might be necessary to postpone one 
of these seminars to a later period. 
Its own view is, not that the two 
seminars planned are sufficient, but 
that a third, in the Middle East, is 
highly desirable. 

The Commission warmly praised a 
draft, prepared by the Secretariat, of 
a plan for a detailed pilot program for 
the organization of national training 
courses, seminars, and internships in 
demographic techniques and analysis 
and suggested that the sooner this 
document was in the hands of those 
who could use it, the better. 


RECENT BIRTH RATE TRENDS Studies on 
recent trends in the birth rate are 
needed as a basis for drawing con- 
clusions as to future birth rate trends, 
without which forecasts of population 
become unduly unrealistic. These fore- 
casts themselves are a vital link in a 
whole series of studies of immediate 
practical value because of the infor- 
mation they provide on the future 
population of school age, in the labor 
force, and in the retired and aged 
groups. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED The economic 
and social stresses and strains, asso- 
ciated with aging populations, are 
most severe in the Western European 
countries but are spreading gradually 
over the world, at what rate it is im- 
portant to know. 


DEMOGRAPHIC LEGISLATION To provide 
a basis for an annual digest of demo- 
graphic legislation the Secretariat has 
arranged for a report on the existing 
status of such legislation, relating to 
marriage and divorce, abortion, sterili- 
zation, contraception, immigration and 
emigration, and economic aids to fam- 
ilies. 
POPULATION MAPS Maps now available 
are out of date. The censuses taken 
recently in many countries would pro- 
vide the material to permit a sub- 
stantial improvement. Related projects 
are already under way in various parts 
of the world which might be utilized 
in connection with this project, and 
since the maps would undoubtedly be 
of value in education, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization might be prepared 
to participate in their preparation. 
The seventh session of the Popula- 
tion Commission was presided over 
by Dolphe Vogelnik (Yugoslavia) ; 
Germano Jardim (Brazil) was Vice- 
Chairman; Norman H. Carrier (United 
Kingdom) and Jacques Mertens de 
Wilmars (Belgium) were Rapporteur 
and Assistant Rapporteur respectively. 


Other Commission members were: 
D. V. Youngman (Australia), Choh- 
ming Li (China), Alfred Sauvy 
(France), Mrs. Artati Marzuki (In- 
donesia), Fereydoun Adamiyat (Iran), 
Luciano Joublanc Rivas (Mexico), 
José A. Encinas (Peru), Hannes 
Hyrenius (Sweden), Vadim A. Krivit- 
ski (Ukrainian S.S.R.), Timon V. 
Ryabushkin (U.S.S.R.), and Roy V. 
Peel (United States). 

At the opening of the session Mr. 
Ryabushkin, speaking on a point of 
order, pointed out that the Central 
People’s Republic of China considered 
the presence of the Kuomintang rep- 
resentative as illegal and had re- 
quested his exclusion, a procedure 
Mr. Ryabushkin proposed. Mr. Li said 
the latter’s draft resolution was out 
of order and not within the compe- 
tence of the Commission. The Com- 
mission decided, by a vote of 8 to 3, 
with 2 abstaining, that it was not com- 
petent to consider the draft resolution, 
and followed this vote with another of 
10 to 2 deciding to uphold its proce- 
dure. 


THREE RESOLUTIONS The Commission 
adopted three proposals for approval 
by the Council. One draws the 
attention of Member Governments 
to the importance of the inter-rela- 
tionships between population changes 
and economic and social changes in 
developing programs aimed at raising 
levels of living. A second invites the 
governments where censuses have 
been taken, or will soon be taken, to 
undertake analytical studies based on 
census tabulations, devoting primary 
attention to demographic topics of 
foremost importance to their develop- 
ment programs, and requests the Sec- 
retary-General to give the technical as- 
sistance possible. 

A third resolution recommends that 
Member states continue to give spe- 
cial attention to internal migration in 
their economic development; invites 
Member states to improve their sta- 
tistical and demographic information 
on internal migration; recommends 
that the Secretary-General, in co- 
operation with the appropriate special- 
ized agencies, aid Member states re- 
questing technical assistance for the 
study of internal migration especially 
in: (a) preparing and carrying out 
field studies; (b) developing standards 
and methods for study at the national 
level and for facilitating international 
comparisons and (c) training person- 
nel. It also calls the attention of Mem- 
ber states having similar internal mi- 
gration problems to the advantages of 
joint studies; directs attention of re- 
gional economic commissions to the 
importance of internal migration in 
economic development; and requests 
a progress report to the Commission 
by the Secretary-General on imple- 
mentation of the resolution. 
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PROSPECTS FOR FINANCING 


THREE PROGRAMS IN 1953 


N encouraging amount of volun- 

tary financial support for three 
United Nations operational programs 
seems likely in 1953, if present trends 
in negotiations with governments per- 
sist, and governments continue to re- 
spond as some already have done. 

An announcement to this effect was 
made on February 5 by the Negotiat- 
ing Committee on Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. The Committee is charged 
with negotiating voluntary contribu- 
tions totaling $131,000,000 for the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA). 

So far, it has received pledges from 
49 governments, including 14 which 
are not United Nations Members. 
The pledges indicate increased support 
for UNICEF and UNRWaA; two countries, 
for instance, have made their first 
pledges to UNICEF and eight their first 
pledges to UNRWA. 

Pledges already announced by 33 
governments for the technical assist- 
ance program are on the average 
about 10 per cent higher than their 
pledges for 1952. Thirty-two other 
governments which made pledges last 
year are expected to indicate their 
contributions for 1953 at the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference which 
opens on February 26 at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE To achieve the 
$25,000,000 target set for the ex- 
panded program in 1953 will require 
an average increase of 33 per cent 


BANK SURVEY MISSION 
TO BRITISH GUIANA 


A general economic survey mission 
organized by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is in British Guiana to study 
the territory’s economic potentialities 
and make recommendations to help 
the Government carry out a long-term 
development program. The mission 
was organized at the request of the 
Governor of British Guiana. 

E. Harrison Clark, of the Bank's 
Department of Operations for the 
Western Hemisphere, is mission chief. 
The mission also includes two other 
members of the Bank’s staff, a con- 
sultant on water resources, a trans- 
portation expert, and three agricul- 
tural specialists. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization nominated the 
agricultural specialists and is sharing 
the cost of their services. 
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over last year’s contributions then 
pledged by 65 governments. 
Pledges for the present year 


amount so far to $14,507,852. An 
additional $4,420,609 in new pledges 
must still be obtained to reach the 
target, for certain governments have 
included matching conditions in their 
pledges which will result in their pay- 
ing an additional $1.38 for every new 
one dollar pledged by other govern- 
ments. 

The Committee plans a special ap- 
peal for contributions to the expanded 
program before the Technical Assist- 
ance Conference opens. 

The UNICEF target for 1953 is $20,- 
000,000 and this is the first year the 
Committee has sought funds for this 
organization. Pledges so far amount 
to $12,740,534. 

UNRwa’s target for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, is $86,000,000. 
Pledges thus far total $65,931,340. 
Taking matching contributions into 
account, approximately a further $6,- 
157,348 in new pledges is required. 


WORLD-WIDE APPEAL ‘The response to 
the recent meetings of the Committee, 
said its chairman, Dr. Karim Azkoul, 
of Lebanon, “indicates the world-wide 
appeal of the humanitarian programs 
of the United Nations.” He was im- 
pressed to see such countries as 
Korea, Monaco, Viet Nam, Cambodia 
and Laos making pledges to the three 
programs. 

The Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Canada, Co- 
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DR. W. J. FEUERLEIN, Chief of the United 

Nations Technical Assistance Mission to El 

Salvador. El Salvador is one of many Latin 

American countries which have sought United 
Nations technical assistance. 





lombia, France, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, United Kingdom and the United 
States. Most of the pledges given to 
it are confidential, since a number of 
them depend upon final Cabinet or 
Parliamentary approval. Releasing de- 
tailed information on _ individual 
pledges has therefore been left to 
the discretion of the contributing 
governments, 

The Committee will continue its 
work at the resumed session of the 
General Assembly. Later this year it 
will concern itself with raising con- 
tributions for the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency. 





GATT COMMITTEE STUDIES 
JAPANESE APPLICATION 


Japan’s desire to become a party 
to the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, and to hold tariff 
negotiations with the present parties, 
will be considered by the GatT Ad 
Hoc Committee for Inter-sessional 
Business which convened February 2 
at Geneva. 

Members of the Committee are 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, the 
German Federal Republic, India, Italy, 
Pakistan, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The Committee’s task arises from 
action taken by the Contracting Parties 
at their seventh session in Geneva last 
fall after a discussion of Japan’s ap- 
plication. The parties, in a resolution, 
recognized “that Japan should take her 
rightful place in the community of 
trading nations,” agreed that “further 
consideration” should be given to the 
“conditions and timing under which 
the Japanese application should be 
pursued,” and decided that the Inter- 
sessional Committee should examine 
the matters involved and report on 
them. The Committee was authorized 
to consult with representatives of 
Japan. 


FINLAND SIGNS PROTOCOL The Second 
Protocol of Rectifications and Modi- 
fications to the text of the tariff sched- 
ules annexed to GATT was signed by 
Richard Rafael Seppala, Consul Gen- 
eral of Finland in New York, at Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters on Febru- 
ary 2. 

The protocol, which provides for a 
number of changes in tariff rates 
negotiated at past GATT conferences, 
will come into force when sighed by 
all 34 Contracting Parties to the 
Agreement. To date it has been signed 
by Belgium, Ceylon, the Dominican 
Republic, France, Greece, Indonesia. 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, 
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COMPREHENSIVE REPORT 
ON PERSONNEL POLICY 


HE Secretary-General’s compre- 

hensive report on personnel policy, 
promised for the second part of the 
General Assembly’s seventh session, 
was issued on February 4. 

Its three parts deal respectively with 
the basic principles covering personnel 
policy and the administrative applica- 
tion of that policy; the problem of al- 
leged subversive activities against 
Member states; and the privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations as 
they relate to recent developments, The 
most important relevant documents, as 
well as a summary of relevant provi- 
sions of United States law concerning 
subversive activities, are reproduced 
as annexes. 

Going back to 1945 and 1946, the 
Secretary-General recalls the funda- 
mental decision affirming the interna- 
tional character and independence of 
the Secretariat taken in London by the 
Preparatory Commission and by the 
first session of the General Assembly. 
The Preparatory Commission decided 
by a large majority in favor of the 
view that Article 101 of the Charter 
places in the Secretary-General ex- 
clusive responsibility for appointment 
and that this responsibility is necessary 
to assure the freedom, independence, 
and truly international character of the 
Secretariat. 

Regarding the view, also advanced 
at the time, that appointments should 
be subject to the consent of the gov- 
ernments of the Member states of 
which the candidates are nationals, 
the majority of the Preparatory Com- 
mission considered that this would ef- 
fectively destroy the independence of 
the Secretariat. They thought it com- 
mon sense that the staff should, so far 
as possible, be acceptable to the Mem- 
ber governments, and also that the 
Secretary-General would often require 
information regarding candidates from 
government or private bodies, but they 
also regarded as undesirable anything 
that would give national governments 
particular rights in this respect or per- 
mit political pressure on the Secre- 
tary-General. 

The Preparatory Commission’s rec- 
ommendation affirming the exclusive 
responsibility of the Secretary-General 
for appointment and removal of staff 
members was later adopted by the 
Assembly. 


GROWING TENSIONS “The principle 
they approved,” reports the Secretary- 
General, “has been followed from the 
beginning amid growing tensions 
which have arisen between Members 
of the United Nations—tensions which 
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have resulted in increasing concern for 
security on the part of the Member 
states. This concern has been partic- 
ularly manifest in the United States, 
the principal host country. In these 
circumstances, the Secretary-General 
has endeavored to provide reasonable 
assurance with regard to the security 
of host countries and other Members 
of the United Nations, while safe- 
guarding the basic requirements of an 
independent international secretariat 
pursuant to Articles 100 and 101 of 
the Charter.” 

Accordingly, it has always been the 
Secretary-General’s policy to uphold 
the international character of the Sec- 
retariat and to resist all pressures 
which could undermine its indepen- 
dence. At the same time, he has al- 
ways held that no member of the 
Secretariat should engage in subversive 
activities against the government of 
any Member state. 

“This does not mean,” the Secre- 
tary-General explains, “that a staff 
member must agree with the govern- 
ment of the state of which he is a 
national. But so long as he remains 
in the Secretariat, it is his clear obliga- 
tion under the Charter and the staff 
regulations to take no part in any 
activity, either open or secret, aimed 
at subverting or overthrowing a Mem- 
ber government.” 

Since the United Nations obviously 
cannot have an investigation agency 
comparable to those at the disposal of 
national governments, the Secretary- 
General has had assistance from many 
governments in checking the character 
and record of staff members, but “he 
has always reserved and must always 
reserve to himself the final decision on 
the basis of all the facts.” 

In dealing with individual cases, too, 
elementary requirements of justice and 
fairness must be complied with: vague 
suspicions without backing must not 
take the place of tangible and con- 
vincing evidence; idle or malicious 
accusations must be guarded against, 
and arbitrary and hasty inferences 
avoided, 

“To place the problem in its proper 
setting,” the Secretary-General em- 
phasizes, “it should also be kept in 
mind that the Secretariat of the United 
Nations works in a glass house not 
only physically, but in every respect. 
It is not a profitable place for spies 
and saboteurs. Almost all meetings 
and documentation of the United Na- 
tions are open for all to see and hear. 
No military secrets are ever handled 
by the Secretariat. 

“Furthermore, the policies and pro- 


grams of the United Nations in all 
fields—political, economic, social, and 
financial — are determined by the 
Member governments, not by the Sec- 
retariat. The work of the Secretariat 
in carrying out these policies and pro- 
grams is subject to the constant 
scrutiny of the governments.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES Turning to the basic 
principles of personnel policy, the Sec- 
retary-General quotes Articles 97, 100, 
and 101 of the Charter which estab- 
lish the authority of the Secretary- 
General as chief administrative officer, 
the exclusively international character 
of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff, the authority of 
the General Assembly to adopt staff 
regulations, and the basic criteria for 
employment of the staff—efficiency, 
competence, integrity, and the prin- 
ciple of geographical distribution. 

While for six years the basic condi- 
tions of service for the staff were pro- 
visional in nature, and were changed 
in important respects from time to 
time, the legal basis of personnel policy 
now is for the most part sound and 
stable. The staff regulations approved 
by the sixth session of the Assembly 
and in effect since March 1, 1952, 
clearly fix the fundamental] obligations 
of the staff, their basic conditions of 
service, their rights, and the authority 
of the Secretary-General in such mat- 
ters as selection, day-to-day adminis- 
tration, and termination. 

In many respects, the staff regula- 
tions are general in nature, and the 
Secretary-General has issued detailed 
staff rules to implement them. The 
letter of appointment signed by each 
staff member states that these rules 
and any amendments to them issued 
by the Secretary-General also form a 
part of the staff member’s terms of 
appointment. A satisfactory pension 
scheme, as reflected in the Joint Staff 
Pension Fund regulations adopted by 
the Assembly, is in operation and 
covers the staffs of five of the special- 
ized agencies as well as of the United 
Nations. 

Finally, says the Secretary-General, 
the Assembly has established an Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, the statute of 
which guarantees to staff members the 
right of appeal against alleged non- 
observance of contracts of employ- 
ment or the terms of their appoint- 
ments. 


CAREER SERVICE The concept of career 
service is at the heart of the organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat, and, from the 
beginning, the career idea has been 
steadily strengthened and reaffirmed. 
Now the permanent staff member, who 
has guaranteed tenure unless termi- 
nated for good reasons based on the 
staff regulations or retired under the 
pension scheme, can look forward to 
a full career as an international civil 
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servant. The Secretary-General be- 
lieves that a target of 70 to 75 per 
cent of the staff on permanent ap- 
pointments is reasonable and possible 
to achieve in the near future. 


“It follows from the career service 
concept,” the Secretary-General adds, 
“that staff on temporary appointments 
have a status clearly different from 
that of permanent staff. The most ob- 
vious distinction is in the matter of 
tenure. After extensive debate in the 
Fifth Committee, the General Assem- 
bly, at its sixth session, included an 
express authorization in the staff reg- 
ulations for the Secretary-General to 
terminate temporary appointments 
when. in his opinion, such action was 
in the interest of the United Nations.” 

The Secretary-General goes on to 
reiterate that his responsibility and 
authority in administering the Organi- 
zation’s personnel policy are clearly 
established. He then deals with the 
fundamental duties and obligations of 
staff members which are consonant 
with their status as international civil 
servants and set out in the terms of 
their appointment, He quotes the oath 
to which each has subscribed—“to ex- 
ercise in all loyalty, discretion, and 
conscience the function entrusted to 
me as an international civil servant of 
the United Nations, to discharge these 
functions and regulate my conduct 
with the interests of the United Na- 
tions only in view, and not to seek or 
accept instructions in regard to the 
performance of my duties from any 
government or other authority external 
to the Organization.” 


Other obligations expressly stated in 
the staff regulations are acceptance of 
the authority of the Secretary-General, 
and of assignment by him, and re- 
sponsibility to him, in the exercise of 
the staff member’s functions; exercise 
of the utmost discretion in official mat- 
ters, and avoidance of the use of any 
official information to private ad- 
vantage; and renunciation of candi- 
dature for any public office of a politi- 
cal character. 


STANDARD OF CONDUCT Staff regulation 
1.4 is quoted as best expressing the 
general standard of conduct to which 
each staff member pledges himself, and 
which he therefore undertakes as a 
contractual obligation when accept- 
ing his appointment. This regulation 
is as follows: 

“Members of the Secretariat shall 
conduct themselves at all times in a 
manner befitting their status as inter- 
national civil servants. They shall not 
engage in any activity that is incom- 
patible with the proper discharge of 
their duties with the United Nations. 
They shall avoid any action and in 
particular any kind of public pro- 
nouncement which may adversely re- 
filect on their status. While they are 
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not expected to give up their national 
sentiments or their political and re- 
ligious convictions, they shall at all 
times bear in mind the reserve and tact 
incumbent upon them by reason of 
their international status.” 

The Secretary-General then com- 
ments: “Clearly, the staff member's 
right to his own beliefs, to his political 
and religious opinions, is inviolable. 
However, his expression of these be- 
liefs, his actions, any public pro- 
nouncements he makes, his general 
conduct—all must be consonant with 
his international status and must con- 
form to the interests of the United 
Nations to which his service is dedi- 
cated. 

“His conduct must be such that he 
merits the trust and confidence of the 
Member nations and their peoples, 
and that he does not, through loss 
of that trust and confidence, jeop- 
ardize the reputation and effectiveness 
of the Organization. 

“Inherent in the pledge of loyalty 
to the United Nations, and in the pre- 
scribed standards of conduct, is the 
obligation of the staff member to 
maintain impartiality, to avoid bias, 
in his work and in his behavior. Cer- 
tainly he must demonstrate in the per- 
formance of his duties loyalty to the 
policies established by the organs of 
the United Nations.” 


RIGHTS SAFEGUARDED There is equally 
clear provision, the Secretary-General 
continues, for safeguarding the rights 
of the staff under the terms of their 
appointment. The regulations and rules 
provide the basis for considering their 
qualifications for promotion, specify 
the conditions of entitlement to the 
various benefits accorded an interna- 
tional staff, and in many other re- 
spects underline the importance of 
fair and equitable treatment. 


A Staff Council, as provided in the 
staff regulations, is now a permanent 
feature of the Organization and pro- 
vides the channel through which the 
staff can make their views felt in mat- 
ters of general concern to them. A 
Joint Advisory Committee, also en- 
visaged in the staff regulations, has 
been established to ensure that the 
Secretary-General receives regular ad- 
vice regarding personnel policies and 
general questions of staff welfare. 

Before any disciplinary measure is 
imposed by the Secretary-General, ex- 
cept summary dismissal for serious 
misconduct, a staff member is afforded 
a hearing before a Joint Disciplinary 
Committee, which advises the Secre- 
tary-General. Access to an_ internal 
Appeals Board, again with staff repre- 
sentation, is guaranteed to any staff 
member who believes that the terms 
of his appointment have been violated. 

The staff member is afforded a final 
appeal to the Administrative Tribunal 





it he feels that a decision of the Sec- 
retary-General, after receipt of the 
Appeals Board advice, is a violation 
of his contract. 


APPLICATION OF POLICY Dealing with 
the administrative application of per- 
sonnel policy, the Secretary-General 
recalls that the initial recruitment task 
was an emergency one but that, begin- 
ning in 1947, it became possible to 
develop recruitment practices of a 
more thorough nature. 


With the adoption by the Assembly 
in 1947 of a formula for the applica- 
tion of the principle of geographical 
distribution, the Secretary-General 
began steady efforts to intensify the 
recruitment of international staff from 
among the Member nations whose na- 
tionals were not adequately repre- 
sented in the early period. This in- 
volved the progressive replacement of 
large numbers of temporary staff hav- 
ing nationalities heavily over-repre- 
sented during the earliest period. 
Steady progress has been made in the 
geographical balance. In August 1952, 
the international staff comprised 56 
nationalities of Member states, and the 
geographical distribution envisaged by 
the Charter had in the main been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 


While always having in mind the 
eventual target of permanent appoint- 
ments for the large majority of the 
staff, the Secretary-General has never- 
theless proceeded slowly in the grant- 
ing of such appointments. As a result 
of the recommendations of a special 
Selection Committee which reviewed 
some of the temporary staff in 1952, 
the Secretary-General granted an addi- 
tional 243 permanent appointments in 
the ‘professional service and 41 in the 
general service. Thus, of 1,270 estab- 
lished posts at Headquarters in the 
professional service, 884 staff mem- 
bers are serving under permanent ap- 
pointment. The Secretary-General also 
followed the advice of the Selection 
Committee in the termination of the 
appointments of a number of tempo- 
rary staff members, even though in 
some cases considerable seniority was 
involved. 


“During 1953,” the Secretary-Gen- 
eral says, “the Selection Committee, 
which has begun its review of the 
status of temporary staff serving in 
the established overseas offices, will 
also complete its Headquarters review 
of the remainder of the professional 
staff and of the general service staff 
who have been in service prior to 
January 1, 1951. 


“By the end of 1953, the permanent 
appointment status of staff members 
in all United Nations established of- 
fices, taking seniority into account, 
should meet the goal announced by 
the Secretary-General.” 
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STAFF WELL ESTABLISHED Recalling that, 
on several occasions, he has expressed 
his satisfaction with the efficiency and 
integrity of the staff, the Secretary- 
General states that the Organization 
today has a well-qualified Secretarie*. 
When the Selection Committee has 
completed its review in 1953 and 
when the Secretary-General has con- 
solidated the status of the staff, with 
the majority serving under permanent 
appointment, the problems of recruit- 
ment will no longer be emergency 
problems but rather those of maintain- 
ing and improving on an established 
staff. . 

The characteristics of recruitment in 
the future should be more planning 
than has been possible in the past, 
greater use of examinations and com- 
petitive selection procedures, and more 
searching inquiry into the past records 
and character of qualified candidates. 
While some recruitment will be neces- 
sary aS new programs are established, 
the primary problem will be one of 
obtaining replacements and adding 
staff members from the few nationali- 
ties still not adequately represented. 

“As indicated last year,” he adds, 
“the Secretary-General’s policy should 
be to recruit professional staff normal- 
ly on fixed-term appointments and to 
select with a period of approximately 
two years of service those who should 
be added to the permanent staff. In 
this way, with some- few exceptions 
made necessary by the nature of speci- 
fic assignments and occasionally by the 
factor of geographical distribution, the 
problem of large numbers of tempo- 
rary staff members with considerable 
seniority should disappear. 

“Service in the United Nations Sec- 
retariat has been—and always should 
be—regarded as a high privilege, as an 
honor and a responsibility sought after 
by many. That the reputation and the 
prestige of the international service 
should be fully safeguarded is a con- 
stant aim of the Secretary-General’s 
policy, and he is convinced that it is 
the wish of every Member of the 
United Nations.” 








ALLEGED SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES In his 
summary of the factual background 
of the problem of alleged subversive 
activities by staff members, the Secre- 
tary-General says that allegations by 
United States authorities of such 
activities have been causing increasing 
concern and discussion. He emphasizes 
that, with a single exception, no staff 
member has ever been indicted or 
charged in any court with espionage 
or any other subversive activity. In 
one case, a staff member, not of 
United States nationality, was con- 
victed of espionage in the United 
States and left the country, The 
espionage in no way related to the 
staff member’s functions as a United 
Nations official. In a further case, a 
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staff member, also not of United States 
nationality, was terminated while on 
home leave after the United States 
Government said he had attempted 
espionage. 

Requests for information about pos- 
sible subversive activities on the part 
of staff members and applicants of 
United States nationality were made 
as early as 1946. Beginning in 1950, 
the United States mission to the Unit- 
ed Nations gave the Secretary-General 
adverse evaluations or comments from 
time to time regarding a few Ameri- 
cans. They were in such terms as “re- 
ject,” “questionable,” or “incom- 
plete.” The total number of persons 
so commented upon was less than 
three per cent of the more than 2,000 
Americans in the Secretariat. In some 
cases, additional confidential informa- 
tion was obtained from reliable sources, 
which was sufficient to enable the Sec- 
retary-General to reach a decision. In 
most of these cases, however, he was 
left with no more than the bare ad- 
verse comments, which served only as 
a basis for further examination of 
each case. 


INVESTIGATIONS The Secretary-General 
then deals with the investigation of 
possible violations of United States 
law by United States members of the 
Secretariat, conducted in 1952 by a 
Special Federal Grand Jury impanelled 
by the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York; 
and with the investigation of United 
States employees of the United Na- 
tions suspected of subversive activities, 
conducted during the year by the In- 


ternal Security Sub-Committee of the 
United States Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

On December 2, 1952, the Grand 
Jury made public a presentment, which 
contained no indictments and men- 
tioned no names. It set forth certain 
conclusions and made certain recom- 
mendations. Among the conclusions 
were statements that there was “in- 
filtration into the United Nations of 
an overwhelmingly large group of dis- 
loyal United States citizens,” and that 
this situation constituted a menace to 
the security of the United States. The 
Grand Jury recommended, among 
other things, that no United States 
citizen should be permitted to accept 
employment with the United Nations 
without prior clearance by the United 
States Government; that staff members 
and applicants of United States na- 
tionality should be required to fill out 
an application form designed to elicit 
information on subversive activities; 
and that another Grand Jury should 
continue the investigation. 

The Senate Sub-Committee, in the 
words of its acting Chairman, took 
testimony to determine whether Unit- 
ed States citizens, even though they 
are United Nations employees, have 
been engaged in subversive activi- 
ties clearly beyond the scope of their 
employment. The Sub-Committee’s 
interest in the inquiry was solely to 
safeguard the internal security of the 
United States. It was in no sense an 
investigation into the United Nations 
or the functions of the United Na- 
tions, the acting Chairman emphas- 
ized. (Continued on page 152) 





THE PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF LIBERIA to the United Nations, Richard S. S. Bright, 
chatting with Secretary-General Trygve Lie after having presented his credentials. 
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OUR young American college 

students were among the many 
persons who visited United Nations 
Headquarters, set along the bank of 
Manhattan’s East River, on February 
4. Hundreds visit the Headquarters 
daily. 

Vonnie Lyster (white coat) lives in 
Denver, Colorado, and is a sophomore 
at Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Lisa Griesser, from 
Winnetka, Illinois, is a sophomore at 
the University of Kansas. 

The girls had been met the evening 
before at the airport by Ned Hoban 
(left) from Glencoe, Illinois, and Don 
DesCombes, of Denver, juniors and 
room-mates at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. All four 
were going back to Dartmouth the 
next day for the Winter Carnival, old- 
est college winter sports meet in the 
Eastern United States and renowed as 
one of the best of college house parties 
in the country. 

With one day in New York, they 
were visiting the United Nations. 

Lisa Griesser had studied about it 
in a _ sociology course: “I think 
the United Nations does a lot of good 
in domestic affairs, helping countries 
with their health and education prob- 
lems. Progress in diplomatic affairs is 
debatable, I think.” 

Ned Hoban had studied the Char- 
ter in a course in_ international 
relations: “I don’t think the United 
Nations works yet. I don’t think it’s 
expected to. I agree about the good 
work in practical matters, but I think 
it may take ten or fifteen years for it 
to help in diplomatic affairs. Sovereign 
nations don’t give up their sovereignty 
easily. The speeches in the Assembly 
present everyone’s point of view and 
help influence public opinion.” 

Vonnie Lyster’s course in govern- 
ment had a section on the United 
Nations: “I think it’s a step in the 
right direction. Most people are trying 
to make it work. Even if it doesn’t 
look so successful right now, people 
are trying. That’s what counts.” 

Don Descombes isn’t studying about 
the United Nations but he often talks 
about it with the other men: “The way 
it looks to me is that sometimes the 
United Nations should be firmer. They 
pass resolutions and then nothing hap- 
pens—not always, but sometimes, I 
don’t know whether they could be 
firmer or not. As Ned said, it’s a 
collection of sovereign nations.” 
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To These Four, as to the Many Hundreds Who Visit 
It Daily, Headquarters Tells the United Nations Story 
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Vonnie and Don (rear centre) study model of Head- 
quarters as explained by Miss Patricia Law. A graduate 
of the London School of Economics, Miss Law has 
recently been studying government at Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. She is one of 25 guides 
who conduct tours through Headquarters. About half 
were born outside the United States. They command, 
among them, seventeen languages. Depending on the 
number of visitors, from five to ten tours are going 
through the buildings at one time. A guide makes any- 
where from three to six tours a day. A tour takes about 
an hour. 





Security Council 


Visitors are welcome to the United Nations. Admis- 
sion is free. Tickets, also free, are issued on request for 
public meetings of such bodies as the Genera] Assembly, 
the Councils, Commissions, and Sub-Commissions. Ear- 
phones are provided for visitors to pick up the simulta- 
neous interpretation—generally in English, French, Chi- 
nese, Spanish, and Russian—of the speeches being made. 
Where smoking is permitted, ash trays are provided. 

Guided tours through the buildings are free to all 
members of armed services. Students pay fifty cents, 
members of clubs and organizations seventy-five cents 
a head, other visitors one dollar. The receipts over oper- 
ating expenses of the tours are paid into the general fund 
of the United Nations. 

About 800 persons daily have taken the guided tours 
since the service opened last October 20; on Saturdays 
and Sundays, the number increases to about 1,500 daily. 

The tours are sponsored by the American Association 
for the United Nations, one of 38 similar groups in vari- 
ous Member states which help tell the story of the 
United Nations. 
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Start of Tour 


A look in at a typical meeting room; a look out at 
the river through the 20-foot-high window wall of the 
Secretariat Building Lobby; and thence up to the third 
floor of the Conference Building to visit the Security 
Council Chamber —the four young people stand in 
front of the vast panel painted by the famous Norwegian 
muralist, Per Krohg. This, the guide explains, symbolizes 
a future of peace and individual freedom through the 
United Nations. Miss Law explains that the Council, 
which can be called into session over night, is to maintain 
peace and security in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Together with the other members of the tour, about 
twenty in all—clubwomen, businessmen, other students, 
a lieutenant and a sergeant of the United States Air Force 
—the young people passed through the Trusteeship 
Council Chamber—where Finn Juhl, of Denmark, has 
done such a remarkable job of combining woods and 
color combinations—to the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber, designed by Sven Markelius, of Sweden. Call- 
ing attention to the exposed air pipes and ducts over the 
visitors’ gallery, Miss Law says it has the air of a work- 
shop: “the United Nations is the workshop of the world.” 








In a Council Chamber 
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Podium, Assembly Hall 


The vast General Assembly Hall has murals by Leger, 
of France, and, looking down on the podium occupied 
by the President, glass-windowed booths in the walls for 
cameramen, interpreters, and reporters. The tour goes 
down the ramp inside the flying balconies to the entrance 
hall, looks in on the Meditation Room, and ends at the 
United Nations Bookshop, Postal Administration Sales 
Counter, and Gift Centre in the Public Concourse. 

What did the young people think of the tour? 

“I’ve never seen anything like the architecture. Just 
about perfect,” Don said. 

“It’s not like seeing it on television, as we did yester- 
day. This is beautiful. It’s so warm, the colors and the 
modern decorations are chosen so well,” was Vonnie’s 
answer. 


Leger mural 








Delegates’ Lounge from Assembly Building 


“I like the way everything connects with something 
else. There’s a fine continuity about the buildings. Espe- 
cially I liked the explanations about the work done in the 
Council rooms. It makes the whole idea a lot clearer 
now,” was Lisa’s reaction. 

“It’s wonderful. I’ve been on a lot of tours, here in 
New York and at caverns and monuments and old build- 
ings, but this one was the best. They really tell you what 
it’s about. The guide was excellent,” Ned said. 

Seeing the buildings, they all agreed, would make 
them more interested in what the United Nations is 
doing, would give them a better understanding of what 
they read about the United Nations. 


Would they come again? “First chance we get!” 


Delegates’ entrance landing 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN ASIA 
AND FAR EAST DURING 1952 


CONOMIC developments in Asia 

and the Far East were dominated 
during 1952 by strongly conflicting 
tendencies, according to the latest 
Economic Survey for the region, issued 
by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE). 


On the one hand, there was, as the 
introduction to the Survey states, am- 
ple evidence of an advance in the 
physical volume of production for the 
region as a whole. Output of food- 
stuffs was somewhat higher in 1951, 
52 than in the preceding year, in spite 
of the 1951 drought in important 
areas of India, and there is reason to 
believe that this increase wil] continue 
in 1952/53 under the stimulus of 
higher prices and of intensified devel- 
opment in the field of food production. 

Similarly, the production of raw 
materials has expanded, though there 
has been an incipient decline in the 
case of a few commodities (particu- 
larly rubber). Industrial expansion 
made headway, helped by the provi- 
sion of new equipment and by more 
ample supplies of basic materials. True, 
this advance was uneven and there 
were signs of a slowing down of the 
pace in two of the main centres of 
manufacturing (Japan and India). Yet, 
as far as physical output is concerned, 
the factors making for growth have, 
on balance, predominated. They were 
supported by the continuing flow of 
foreign aid funds and loans, and by 
technical assistance. 


DECLINE IN EXPORT BEMAND On the 
other hand, depressive influences orig- 
inating in foreign trade have had a 
retarding effect in the recent period. 
Since the spring of 1951 there has 
been a decline in demand for the 
principal export commodities of most 
countries of the region. The conse- 
quent drop in export prices (which on 
the whole was more significant than 
the fall in the volume of exports) 
made deep inroads into export earn- 
ings and introduced a contractionist 
element of varying strength into the 
economy of many countries. 


Two main developments converged 
to bring about this crisis in exports. 
The one was the collapse of the raw 
material boom of 1950/51, the other 
the world recession in textiles. Both 
were part of a world-wide inventory 
cycle which affected the primary pro- 
ducers of the area (except the rice 
exporters) as well as the industrial 
countries. The mainland of China, 
however, was not exposed to this dis- 
turbance in international markets and 
there has been a large expansion of 
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economic activity in that country, ac- 
cording to the Survey. 


TERMS OF TRADE Owing chiefly to the 
setback in exports, the increase in 
physical output was unevenly distrib- 
uted among countries and in some 
countries was not associated with a 
corresponding increase in real income. 
One of the outstanding facts in the 
period under review was the sharp 
worsening in the terms of trade of all 
but the rice-exporting countries. In 
consequence, the region’s productive 
effort for export now gives a much 
lower return in terms of imported 
goods and services than the same ef- 
fort gave a year or two ago. 

This change was part of the process 
of adjustment from the abnormal 
Korean war boom, but it is worth 
noting that in some ECAFE countries 
the terms of trade in mid-1952 
dropped below the pre-Korean war 
level. Countries that are heavily de- 
pendent both on raw material exports 
and on food imports have suffered 
the greatest loss because of the scissor 
movement of falling prices of exports 
and rising prices of imports. In some 
of these countries real income has 
fallen, although the physical volume 
of production has been well main- 
tained or has expanded. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS The fall of export 
receipts has affected the relationship 
between supply and demand in do- 
mestic markets of the region. During 
1951 and for the greater part of 1952 
industries serving home markets gen- 
erally turned out more goods, and in 
some cases there has also been an 
increase in the volume of imports, at 
least during part of the period. Home 
supplies therefore generally expanded. 
But as money income from exports 
declined, buying power did not keep 
pace with the increase in home sup- 
plies. 

The liquidation of commodity 
stocks, which occurred when prices 
and price expectations took a down- 
ward turn in international markets, 
accentuated this change, particularly 
in India where, moreover, monetary 
policy seems to have acted strongly 
as a check on investment in inven- 
tories. 


WEAKENING OF PRICES In consequence, 
and as a result also of other influences, 
inflationary pressures were gradually 
neutralized and finally gave way to 
a tendency for prices to weaken. Thus 
there was a general turn towards de- 
flation, except in the war areas and 
in the rice surplus countries. It is true 


that the dividing line between inflation 
and deflation became rather blurred 
by strong sectional price increases, 
especially in the food deficit countries 
where import prices have risen. Yet 
this very increase in import prices 
relative to money income has tended 
to reduce effective demand, except to 
the extent that subsidies were paid to 
offset the higher cost of imports. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS Two financial as- 
pects of the recent developments are 
worth noting. The one is the loss in 
revenues which governments have be- 
gun to suffer since the export boom 
collapsed. In spite of the efforts of 
governments to tap new sources of 
income and to prune expenditures 
(other than on defence and develop- 
ment), the tendency in many countries 
of the region has been for revenues 
to fall faster than could be made up 
by such counter-measures. At the 
same time, there has been a decline 
in foreign exchange reserves, and, in 
some cases, gains in reserves which 
were made during the boom have 
been practically wiped out. These 
changes were very rapid, and testify 
to the great instability which has char- 
acterized the payments position of the 
region, particularly of countries heav- 
ily dependent on the export of a few 
commodities. 

The vulnerability of these countries 
to international economic disturbances 
is, of course, an aspect of under- 
development, but even Japan is now 
faced with a problem of redevelop- 
ment—or, at any rate, with a large 
problem of industrial adjustment— 
in view of the fact that a high pro- 
portion of its exports (textiles and 
other light goods) is no longer in the 
main stream of international demand, 
and that many of its heavy industries 
are producing at relatively high costs. 


IMPORT PROBLEM On account of the 
trade recession, the financing of im- 
ports has again become an acute prob- 
lem, adds the introduction to the Sur- 
vey. From the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war until well into 1951 the 
limits had been mainly physical. Most 
primary producing countries had 
rapidly gained foreign exchange, a 
large part of which they could use- 
fully have spent on goods essential to 
economic development. In some cases, 
they found that these goods were dif- 
ficult to obtain; in other cases, devel- 
opment plans were not ready, and 
there were deficiencies in economic 
organization which put a relatively 
low ceiling on what they could absorb. 
In any event, foreign exchange was 
not then the most important limiting 
factor. 

The situation has now changed with 
the decline in export earnings, and 
what calls for emphasis is that at least 
a part of this decline has been due 
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to factors which are likely to have a 
certain degree of permanency. For 
one thing, the decline reflects to no 
small extent the subsiding of the ab- 
normal demands which during the Ko- 
rean war boom had pushed raw mate- 
rial prices to quite untenable levels. 
At the peak, prices were far beyond 
anything needed to induce expansion, 
and were quite out of line with basic 
scarcities judged by the requirements 
of current consumption in industry. 


RAW MATERIALS SITUATION Perhaps 
equally important has been the gradual 
growth in the world supply of raw 
materials, a factor which may assume 
increasing significance in the future as 
a restraint on prices. It will be re- 
called that after the war the world 
was confronted with an acute short- 
age of food and raw materials. While 
world manufacturing had expanded 
(because of the increase in the United 
States industrial production), the out- 
put of primary products had lagged, 
partly because of the destructive ef- 
fects of the war and partly because 
of the virtual cessation during the 
‘thirties of foreign investment in pri- 
mary producing countries. As a re- 
sult, the prices of most primary 
products had risen in terms of manu- 
factures, if one compares, say, the 
second half of the ‘forties with an 
average for the ‘thirties. 


EFFECT OF HIGH PRICES Now in recent 
years there has been an increasing 
number of commodities, notably in- 
dustrial materials, where the output- 
stimulating effect of high prices has 
begun to make itself felt. By 1951, 
when demand took a sudden down- 
turn, the world supply of raw mate- 
rials had increased quite substantially. 
It had increased partly through the 


CONVENTION ON SAMPLES 
OPENED FOR SIGNATURE 


A new international convention, de- 
signed to reduce the costs, formalities 
and delays which often face merchants 
sending samples and advertising mate- 
rial from one country to another, was 
opened for signature at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on February 1. 


The Convention to Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples 
and Advertising Material was adopted 
by the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
on November 7, 1952, at their seventh 
session in Geneva. It will be open for 
signature until June 10, 1953, with the 
signatures subject to ratification or ac- 
ceptance. It will come into force when 
15 governments have ratified or ac- 
cepted it. 
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development of new or substitute ma- 
terials in industrial countries, a phe- 
nomenon of long standing, but of 
particular importance to various pro- 
ducers in the ECAFE region, to whom 
it meant a reduction in the demand 
for their products. 


The price decline in international 
markets since 1951 does not seem to 
have arrested this tendency. There is 
some evidence of a change in the 
composition of primary production, 
with expansion continuing in the case 
of many commodities—not only food 
—the prices of which are still attrac- 
tive to producing countries. 


Moreover, the present supply po- 
tential for some commodities is larger 
than actual output. It is significant 
that the recent advance of United 
States industrial activity, which re- 
sulted in a rise in demand for many 
commodities, was associated in the 
second half of 1952 with a continued 
weakness in the quotations of a num- 
ber of basic raw materials. This indi- 
cates that factors on the supply side 
have become a potent influence and 
that output can now match at least 
moderate increases in demand without 
the stimulus of higher prices, 


Naturally, this does not apply to 
every single commodity; it applies as 
yet less to food than to other primary 
goods, and it will hardly hold should 
there occur large and persistent in- 
creases in demand. 


PRICES AND EXPORTS In the raw mate- 
rials boom of 1950/51 it was prices 
more than sales volumes that pushed 
up the export receipts of the countries 
of the ECAFE region. The _ benefits 
from these price gains were rather 
dubious; the rocketing of prices, fol- 
lowed as it was by an almost equally 
rapid decline, became a source of in- 
stability which did much damage, 
though in the case of at least one 
commodity — tin — recent agreements 
have introduced an element of stabil- 
ity. Signs have appeared towards the 
end of 1952 that the inventory cycle 
which was started off by the Korean 
war has worked itself out, and it seems 
that consumer purchases and indus- 
trial demands are now more closely 
related to current requirements than 
they were during the boom and in the 
period of inventory liquidation that 
followed. 


World industry which earlier in the 
year had suffered a check, particularly 
in the consumption trades, is expand- 
ing again, and if the upturn in United 
States production and imports con- 
tinues, a new general advance may 
follow. Primary producing countries, 
as a group, will gain from this expan- 
sion, but it may well be that the price- 
restraining influences mentioned above 


will confine these gains within narrow- 
er limits than in the recent past. 


GROWING IMPORT NEEDS In the mean- 
time import requirements of the de- 
veloping countries are growing, and 
they are likely to press heavily against 
availabilities of foreign exchange. The 
implication is that consumption and 
development will compete strongly for 
import-finance, whereas in the past, 
for a short period, competition was 
mainly for what was physically avail- 
able. 


In the One case as in the other the 
problem is one of deciding between 
different claims on resources, but the 
size of the foreign exchange reserves 
and of current export earnings be- 
comes an especially important element 
in the decision when external finance 
is the limiting factor. The program- 
ming of expenditures on imports, 
therefore, is crucial in development 
planning, concludes the introduction 
to the Survey. 





IMPORTS USED IN FIGHT 
ON INFLATION IN KOREA 


Inflation, a constant threat to the 
Republic of Korea since it was in- 
vaded, has become more serious this 
winter. In an effort to stem it, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency has begun an importing 
program. The first’ shipment, nine 
thousand tons of Canadian unpolished 
barley, valued at $700,000, arrived in 
Korea recently. Three more shiploads 
of barley are in preparation and ar- 
rangements are being made for two 
more, including one from Australia. 
In all, the six shiploads will bring 
$6,000,000 worth of grain to the 
Korean market during the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 


“Grains imported by this Agency 
this year will help meet Korea’s food 
needs,” said J. Donald Kingsley, 
Agent General of UNKRA. “This, nat- 
urally, is a most important by-product 
of our consumer goods imports. How- 
ever, Korea’s food requirements, as 
such, are the responsibility of other 
agencies. Our long-term interest in 
these imports is to help the Republic 
of Korea in its efforts to create a 
stable monetary situation so that re- 
construction can proceed more effec- 
tively.” 

The Agency has agreed, also, to im- 
port $3,000,000 worth of one’ to 
arrive this winter and spring, dnd, in 
response to an appeal of the Korean 
Government for additional quantities 
of grain and fertilizer, is discussing 
with Ministers of the Republic a sup- 
plementary project for a further $11,- 
000,000 worth of imports as a coun- 
ter-inflationary measure. 
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THE STAFF COUNCIL pictured at a recent session in which a unanimous vote was recorded pledging full support and co-operation to the 
Secretariat collection for the flood victims of several countries in Western Europe. 


Mr. Lie Cables Sympathy 
To Flood Victims In Western E urope 


SSURANCES of his “deep con- 
cern and sympathy” over the dis- 
astrous floods which recently swept 
Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have been sent by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie to the governments of 
these countries. Mr. Lie on February 
3 sent identical telegrams to the 
Permanent Representatives at the 
United Nations of the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands, Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb and Ambassador Daniel 
von Balluseck. Each telegram stated: 
“Please transmit to your government 
expression of my deep concern and 
sympathy on learning of the dis- 
asterous results of the recent storm.” 
On the following day Mr. Lie dis- 
patched a telegram to Ambassador 
Fernand van Lagenhove, Permanent 
Representative of Belgium to the 
United Nations, expressing his pro- 
found sympathy for the Belgian peo- 
ple “in their cruel ordeal resulting 
from the recent storm in the North 
Sea.” 


SECRETARIAT APPEAL Shortly after the 
reports of the flood havoc reached 
United Nations Headquarters, Secre- 
tariat officials took steps to organize 
an appeal amongst the three thousand 
Secretariat workers on behalf of the 
flood victims. 


A WEEK’S CAMPAIGN A 22-member com- 
mittee, largely representative of Bel- 
gian, Dutch and English members of 
the staff, organized the Secretariat 
appeal which, under the authorization 
of the Secretary-General, was being 
launched on February 16 and was 
to last one week. In announcing the 
campaign the committee _ stated: 
“Fierce storms and exceptionally high 
tides have inundated nearly two mil- 
lion acres in the Netherlands, Eng- 
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land, Belgium and France. Some two 
thousand people have lost their lives; 
hundreds of thousands are homeless 
and in want, and a spate of salt water 
over the land spells ruin and suffering. 

“And worse—further damage can 
be expected with the next high tides. 
Funds are badly needed to restore 
some of the loss and to help recon- 
struction. This is a situation which 
cannot leave the United Nations Sec- 
retariat indifferent.” 


The announcement added that the 
Staff Council has pledged its full sup- 
port and co-operation and that col- 
lections would begin on February 16. 
It is possible that a film show, screen- 
ing the latest newsreels depicting the 
flood havoc, will be a feature of the 
week’s campaign. Funds collected in 
the campaign will be sent direct to 
agencies in the countries affected, 
thereby saving time in the distribution 
of the money. 

Secretariat appeals in recent years 
have included collections on behalf 
of India famine relief, the Ecuadorian 
earthquake, and a hurricane which 
swept Jamaica about a year ago. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA INTERESTED IN TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


Assistance in the introduction of 
modern science teaching in primary 
and elementary schools has been great- 
ly in demand by member states of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization during the 
past year. Increased interest has been 
particularly notable in Southeast Asia. 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, head of UNESCO’s 
science teaching program, pointed out 
that the program is the first concerted 
effort ever made to introduce simple 
everyday science to a great number of 
people in that part of the world. 

“The use of tractors on the farm, 
sanitation in the home, and fertiliza- 
tion of crops depend on an under- 
standing of the principles of science” 
which many Western children get in 
primary school but which have not 
been widely taught in the schools of 
Asia,” he said. “Yet the people realize 
that their countries are ‘underdevel- 
oped’ primarily because science is not 
part of their culture and that the rela- 
tion of cause and effect must be con- 
vincingly demonstrated if they are in- 
deed to increase production for an 
adequate standard of living.” 

Unesco has supplied materials to 
augment the limited facilities for the 


teaching of elementary science and 
has instituted various training pro- 
grams for science teachers. 





PLANNING REHABILITATION 
OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Representatives of 26 non-govern- 
mental organizations were consulted 
on ways to help the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies build up 
a co-ordinated international program 
for rehabilitating physically handicap- 
ped persons at a conference held at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
February 9 and 10. 

Resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence will be submitted to a working 
group composed of representatives of 
the United Nations, the International 
Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. This group met for three days 
immediately after the conference 
ended and will report to the Economic 
and Social Council’s “Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination. 
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THIOPIA, potentially, is one of the rich’ 
est agricultural countries in Africa. Withi: 
a few years, perhaps, quantities of good beeij 
fattened on the lush grass of the Ethiopiar 
highlands, may be easing the meat shortage 
of Europe. The evergreen forests of this bel 
and the cereals and root crops of the lowe 
plains could bring trade, better living stand; 
ards, and prosperity to its inhabitants. 











There are but few nomadic herdsmen—fo 
the most part, the population works smal 
farms with centuries-old methods, traditional 
tools, producing only enough for their ow 
needs. Ethiopia is seeking to raise its agricul-} 
ture from the level of the wooden plough; for! 
that it needs trained personnel and _ facilities 
for advanced training. To this end, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization has helped the 
Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture in many 
ways. Advisers have introduced seeds from 
the United States, Italy, New Zealand, Canada, 
and Ethiopia’s southern neighbor, Kenya. Dis- 
ease-resistant potatoes, soya beans, and hybrid 
corn have been distributed, and seeds given to 
the Halleta Government Station for experi- 
mental work. An FAO mission aims to eradi- 
cate rinderpest within five years—a_ disease & 
which has been killing a million head of Ethio-}  } 
pian cattle a year. Experts from FAO have also 2 
given advice on forestry, cotton and coffee | 
production, tanning, cattle and sheep breeding, | ™ 
seed improvement, and small farm tools. 










With an increase in communications and 
through the aid of the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program, Ethiopia’s 
agricultural resources—relatively undeveloped 
—can become the basis of a strong and virile 
economy. 





KASSAHUM ABDERA, assistant and interpreter to FAO's 
small farm implement expert, explaining to a group of 
Ethiopian farmers the advantages of a modern scythe. 
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FOR REAPING, the Ethiopian farmer uses a sickle with a serrated edge. He is helped by his neighbors, 
who, squatting on their heels, slowly advance together as they cut the crop. To increase yields, the Ethiopian 
Government asked for help from FAO. Here one of FAO's six experts in Ethiopia, Mr. Gaberthule, and his 
Ethiopian assistant and interpreter demonstrate the use of a modern scythe. 


TAPPING ETHIOPIA’S 
RESOURCES 
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OTHER SPECIALIZED AGENCY — the 
World Health Organization—was asked 
assistance in a mass penicillin treat- 
t, introduced by the Ethiopian Min- 
of Public Health, against venereal 
ase. The picture shows Dr. Robert 
r of WHO teaching Ethiopian stu- 
at the Filoha Clinic in Addis Ababa. 
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ETHIOPIAN FARMERS were sceptical at first of inoculating their herds against rinderpest; now, having seen the results, 

they are almost begging for protection for their herds against this disease. Already 800,000 cattle have been immunized 

by the Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture's anti-rinderpest teams. Picture (left) shows one of the teams at work. Three 

FAO veterinarians, at the request of the Ethiopian Government, are supervising a field program of livestock inoculation. 
Right, in a Icboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture, veterinary assistants prepare anti-rinderpest vaccine. 
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FOR BETTER INLAND TRANSPORT 
IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


By A. G. Khan 


Chairman of ECAFE’s Inland Transport Committee 


O me, as a railway expert from 

Pakistan, it was a matter of par- 
ticular gratification that Lahore has 
been chosen by the United Nations 
as the site for the proposed United 
Nations training centre for railway 
operating and signalling officials. This 
decision is certainly the most practical 
of the many recommendations made 
during the recent meetings held in 
Bandung, Indonesia, by ECAFE’s Inland 
Transport Committee and, a little 
earlier, by two of its sub-committees, 
dealing with railways and _ inland 
waterways. 


RAILWAY TRAINING CENTRE The Pakistan 
Government has wholeheartedly wel- 
comed the decision to locate the train- 
ing centre in Lahore, and it firmly be- 
lieves that not only Pakistan, but the 
entire ECAFE region now stretching 
from Pakistan to Japan and the Philip- 
pines, will derive the greatest benefit 
from the centre’s activities. According 
to plans discussed at the transport 
meetings in Bandung, the training 
centre is likely to open some time in 
October this year. It is a joint respon- 
sibility of ECAFE and the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The centre will provide training 
courses and demonstration equipment 
for operating and signalling officials 
from the region. It will remain open 
for three to five years, and three 
courses with twenty trainees in each 
course are to be given each year. Its 
manning table provides for a director 
and five instructors, of whom two 
would be for railway signalling prac- 
tices, one for railway telegraph and 
telephone communications, one for 
layout of terminal and marshalling 
yards, and one for traffic and train 
control working. Instruction will at 
first to be given in English only, but 
at a later stage lectures will also be 
delivered in French. 

The activities of the centre should 
be greatly assisted by the recommen- 
dations for the curriculum and equip- 
ment now being drawn up by a group 
of Asian railway experts in the light 
of a study trip to Europe, America 
and Japan, sponsored by ECAFE and 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration. 

As I look back at all the series of 
ECAFE’s transport meetings, two facts 
strike me as of particular importance: 
the meetings brought together experts 
from Asian and non-Asian countries, 
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and provided them with an opportu- 
nity of establishing valuable and use- 
ful personal contacts, exchanging ex- 
periences and ideas; and, secondly, all 
the deliberations were marked by a 
high level technical knowledge as 
much as by a keen desire to establish 
a real basis for international co-opera- 
tion. 


TRANSPORT CONDITIONS IMPROVED A gen- 
eral, though rather slight, improve- 
ment in the Asian inland transport 
situation has been observed at the 
ECAFE meetings, but it still remains 
true that Asian transport lags sadly 
behind in modern equipment and 
transport capacity. Assistance by in- 
ternational agencies is, therefore, all 
the more required and welcome. 

EcaFE has done a good deal in this 
direction. Though it cannot provide 
the region with capital equipment, its 
experts and consultants have done 
much to assist through advice, valu- 
able research work and studies based 
on field trips and practical experience, 
and ECAFE, together with Taa, has also 
helped in providing scholarships and 
fellowships, thereby enabling Asian 
experts to go abroad and foreign ex- 
perts to come to Asia. 

EcaFE’s transport meetings provided 
a good opportunity for a review of 
ECAFE’s activities, and for fixing the 
Secretariat’s work program for the 
coming year. Among them are such 
practical subjects as the economic use 
of firewood in steam locomotives, the 
use of low-grade coal as locomotive 
fuel, techniques of burning fuel oil, 
the best types of diesel locomotives 
and railcars for the region, produc- 
tivity of labor in railway workshops, 
important methods of track construc- 
tion and maintenance, etc. Much work 
has been done on all these subjects, 
and studies have been submitted to 
governments with recommendations 
for action. 


BETTER ROADS Proposals for highway 
registers, a type of “health card,” now 
in their final stage, should facilitate 
the maintenance and construction of 
roads. EcaFE has also been able to 
report to the Bandung meetings that 
preparations are now well under way 
for a simplified instruction manual 
for automobile drivers and mechanics, 
which is to be produced in co-opera- 
tion with the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Questions concerning highway safe- 


ty and the reclamation of worn auto- 
motive parts are high on ECAFE’s 
work program for 1953. 


INLAND WATERWAYS Considerable atten- 
tion was given to the growing use of 
diesel engines in the Asian region, 
and the need for properly trained me- 
chanics able to maintain and repair 
this type of machine. Apparently a 
considerable number of diesel engines 
are lying idle in Asian countries for 
the simple reason that no trained me- 
chanics are available to carry out 
necessary repairs. 


Things should improve after the 
setting up of a centre for the advanced 
training of diesel marine mechanics, 
to be organized jointly by ECAFE and 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. Fifty trainees are 
to be accepted for a two-year training 
course each year. 


Among other subjects discussed in 
Bandung were demonstration pilot 
projects for improved design and op- 
eration of inland waterway craft, uni- 
form methods of craft measurement, 
and the recommendation, agreed on, 
to include “port to port shipping” in 
the terms of reference to ECAFE’s In- 
land Transport Committee. 


The importance of aviation for pas- 
senger traffic and transport of special 
kinds of goods was stressed by many 
delegates when the subject of co-ordi- 
nation of transport came up for dis- 
cussion It was agreed that in future 
studies on transport co-ordination, 
ECAFE should take this form of trans- 
port into account in consultation with 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. 


As representative of Pakistan, I 
have been particularly honored at hav- 
ing been elected chairman of ECAFE’s 
Inland Transport Committee, whose 
deliberations were conducted in a spirit 
of cordiality and understanding. All 
the delegates who have come to Ban- 
dung are carrying back with them the 
most happy and pleasant recollections 
of their stay in Indonesia and excel- 
lent impressions of this great country 
and its charming people. 





BANK NAMES DIRECTOR 
FOR ASIA, MIDDLE EAST 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced the appointment of Francois- 
Didier Gregh, of France, as Director 
of the Department of Operations for 
Asia and the Middle East. s 

Mr. Gregh was French budget di- 
rector from 1944 to 1949, and since 
then has been a Director of the 
Credit Lyonnais in Paris, in charge of 
marketing and investments. He will 
assume his duties at the Bank about 
February 10. 
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NEED FOR MORE TRADE BETWEEN 
LATIN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


RADE between Latin America 

and Europe has changed greatly 
in the last 50 years, largely because of 
two world wars and a major depres- 
sion. At the beginning of the century 
that trade was expanding rapidly. By 
1951, however, it had declined con- 
siderably. Latin America’s exports to 
Europe were well below the volume 
for 1913, as were Europe’s exports to 
Latin America. 

Meanwhile, the latter’s trade with 
North America increased. But major 
economic problems, such as balance 
of payments difficulties, have also de- 
veloped in both Latin America and 
Europe—the results of the drastic al- 
terations in their economies over the 
past half-century. True, trade between 
these continents improved somewhat 
in 1952 with a spectacular rise in Ger- 
man exports to Latin America. But 
the present situation still carries seri- 
ous disadvantages and risks for im- 
porting ‘and exporting countries. 

To meet the economic problems 
which have arisen, the two regions 
need to find ways of importing more 
from each other and less from areas 
where they have trouble in paying 
their way. This solution is advocated 
in the recent Study of Trade between 
Latin America and Europe, prepared 
jointly by the secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe and 
for Latin America and the secretariat 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGES Europe’s_ dollar 
shortages are widely known. It is not 
so well known however, that Europe 
has a deficit with Latin America, and 
that Latin America, too, has a dollar 
shortage. Assessing the scale and na- 
ture of these problems, the study 
urges governments to help solve them 
through rigorously intensified efforts 
to expand greatly the present low level 
of trade between Latin America and 
Europe. 

The facts are that two world wars 
have greatly increased Latin Ameri- 
ca’s dependence on trade with the 
United States. Limited sales to North 
America, however, have produced re- 
current fears and real experience of 
severe dollar shortages in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and have led them to 
depend on dollars received in multi- 
lateral settlements with Europe to 
cover many purchases in North Amer- 
ica. 

Europe, in turn, has had its familiar 
and persistent dollar shortage, and the 
dollars it has supplied Latin America 
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have come from United States “off- 
shore” aid or free dollars available for 
its trade with Latin America, which it 
would not have had if many of its 
purchases in the United States and 
Canada had not been financed by aid. 
Hence, Latin American countries have 
also been dependent on United States 
dollar aid to Europe. 


COMMODITIES INVOLVED As for trade in 
commodities, the large trading nations 
of Western Europe have, the study 
observes, found their supplies of food- 
stuffs and raw materials from Eastern 
Europe reduced to a fraction of their 
former volume and are unable to 
cover their needs from _ overseas 
sources except by incurring heavy 
deficits with North America. At the 
time, a number of Latin American 
primary producing countries—because 
of the inadequate expansion of their 
exports—experience great difficulty in 
covering their imports of capital equip- 
ment and materials required for their 
rapid industrial development. 


So far, relatively little has been done 
to meet these problems. America’s 
post-war financial assistance to West- 
ern European countries, while it bene- 
fits Latin America as well as European 
countries, “has tended to hide or post- 
pone the need for more energetic 
measures to increase supplies from 
non-dollar sources.” 


ACTION REQUIRED Two courses of ac- 
tion to increase trade between the two 
areas are advocated by the study. 

In the first place, governments 
should strengthen inducements to 
European exporters to expand their 
sales in Latin America, with markets 
being chosen in the larger and long- 
term interest of the exporting country. 
Second, Latin America’s production 
of primary products for export to 
Europe should be developed on a 
firmer basis; for this is basic to in- 
creased trade and to the rapid indus- 
trialization of the Latin American 
countries. 


As one inducement to increased 
trade, exchange control officials of 
European countries should allow more 
credits to finance trade in both direc- 
tions. 


Also to be considered are the possi- 
bilities of providing a more favorable 
basis to expand trade through the de- 
velopment of payments arrangements 
that are more flexible than those 
which have grown up since the war 


in the absence of general currency 
convertibility; thus, payments mechan- 
isms, such as the European Payments 
Union, should be extended and adapt- 
ed to cover trade between the two re- 
gions. But, while more flexible pay- 
ments arrangements might help some- 
what to solve the problem of the two 
areas, it is doubtful if they alone are 
likely to result in more flourishing 
trade. 


COMMON INTEREST Basically, it is “in 
the common interest of Latin Ameri- 
can and European countries to exam- 
ine their problems together, to en- 
deavor to achieve some co-ordination 
in their objectives and programs with 
respect to production, investment and 
foreign trade, and to create stronger 
inducements and more stable condi- 
tions for the development of primary 
production.” 


Latin American countries, adds the 
study, will find it a help rather than a 
handicap in their industrial growth to 
follow price and other policies con- 
ducive to the productign and sale of 
their main export products. And Euro- 
pean countries, if they could receive 
reasonable assurance of expanding the 
outlets for their own exports, would 
find that money now spent in develop- 
ing certain types of agricultural pro- 
duction at home in overseas terri- 
tories and associated countries at rela- 
tively high cost could be better in- 
vested in Latin American countries 
where conditions are more favorable. 


STABILIZING MARKETS The approach to 
these problems, including long-term 
contracts to assure more stable mar- 
kets for primary products, may re- 
main largely bilateral in the form of 
agreements between individual produc- 
ing and consuming countries. 

In some instances it may be pos- 
sible to conclude multilateral com- 
modity agreements between a num- 
ber of producing and consuming coun- 
tries in order to stabilize prices and 
assure Outlets and sources of supply. 
But it is doubtful whether they offer 
an easy and readily acceptable solu- 
tion; significant in this regard is the 
fact that Latin America’s major wheat 
producer, Argentina, has not joined 
the International Wheat Agreement. 


There are many reasons, examined 
in the study, why the post-war level 
of trade between Europe and Latin 
America has remained inadequate in 
relation to the problems of both areas. 
It also explains why solutions are 
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likely to require more energetic action 
and closer international co-operation 
than has so far been evidenced. 


EUROPE’S DIFFICULTY Apart from the 
war, perhaps the most important 
source of Europe’s difficulty arises 
from the heavy share of consumer 
goods in its exports. Latin American 
demand for these consumer goods has 
well-nigh collapsed, as the textile 
trade shows. In 1928, textiles alone 
made up more than 35 per cent and, 
together with other consumer goods, 
about one-half of Europe’s exports to 
Latin America. In 1950, the volume 
of its textile sales in Latin America 
was only one-sixth that of 20 years 
earlier, the share of textiles in Eur- 
ope’s exports to the area falling from 
26 per cent to less than 8 per cent. 
United States exports to Latin 
America, on the other hand, have 
been more concentrated in capital 
goods and other products for which 
demand has greatly expanded. 
Europe has, however, made some 
adjustments to the changed pattern of 
Latin American demand. Thus _ in 
1950-51, capital goods, metals and 
chemicals made up two-thirds of its 
total exports to Latin America, as 
compared with just over one-third in 
the late “twenties. Nevertheless, the 
volume of Latin America’s imports 
from Europe in 1951 was only half 
again as muh as in 1938, a year 
when world trade was at a low level, 
while the volume of its imports from 
the United States was nearly four 
times greater in 1951 than in 1938. 


LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS <A_ second 
most important factor in the historical 
development of relations between the 
three areas is that, before the Second 
World War, Europe’s trading position 
was relatively weak, and that of the 
United States relatively strong, in 
those countries—chiefly the northern 
Latin American Republics — whose 
foreign trade during and since the war 
has shown the most spectacular devel- 
opment. It has been precisely with 
those “dollar countries” in Latin 
America that European trade has de- 
veloped least of all. 

On the other hand, one great Latin 
American trading country, Argentina, 
“has since the war greatly reduced its 
production for export and therewith 
its capacity to import.” And it was in 
Argentina where trade with Europe 
predominated; before the war this 
country alone accounted for some 40 
per cent of the total trade in both di- 
rections between the two areas. 

The war inevitably expanded trade 
considerably between the United 
States and those countries which, by 
virtue of location and structure of 
production, were largely oriented to- 
wards the American market. No less 
inevitable a result of the war was “a 
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profound disorganization in the for- 
eign trade of those countries whose 
principal ties had been with Europe.” 


REQUIREMENTS Europe’s trade position 
must therefore be strengthened, states 
the study—‘with respect to both the 
goods which it has to offer and the 
countries in which it sells.” 

All the countries of Europe and of 
Latin America must fight against al- 
lowing trade between them to stag- 
nate at its present too-low level. In 
fact, they should go further by helping 
each other promote trade to the high 
levels which are essential to the pros- 
perity of both areas. 

European demand for Latin Amer- 
ican products should be strengthened 
through bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments which encourage production by 
providing market guarantees; these 
agreements would also assure markets 
for European exports and thus most 
effectively contribute to the overall 
growth of trade between the two areas. 


COMPETITIVE FACTORS As for competi- 
tion between Europe and the United 
States in Latin American markets, the 
study suggests that price advantages of 
United States exports do not tell the 
whole story, even when distribution 
costs are taken into consideration. 
Other factors to which European 
countries must give increasing atten- 
tion include improved terms of pay- 
ment and credit facilities, speed of de- 
livery, availability of technical services 
and spare parts, ease of replacement, 
standardization of products and im- 
proved commercial ties and _ sales 
techniques, such as the use of adver- 
tising and representation in the field. 

These factors, it seems, have been 
as important as price advantage in 
stimulating Latin American demand 
for United States goods; also, strong 
preferences for industrial as well as 
durable consumer goods from the 
United States have created rigidities 
of the market. 

Since the war, European exporters, 
particularly the United Kingdom, have 
had some success in adapting their 
exports to the modern requirements 
of the Latin American market. Fur- 
ther, increased wage differentials after 
the 1949 devaluation “may well off- 
set the United States productivity ad- 
vantage over a wider field and Europe 
will be in a better position to offer 
competition to the United States in 
many lines of manufactures.” 


BURDENS OF RESPONSIBILITY Nevertheless, 
the study believes it of critical import- 
ance that Europe should improve its 
competitive position in Latin American 
markets; this places on European ex- 
porters great responsibility for expand- 
ing trade. 

The import controls in several Latin 
American countries, however, make 
the direction and composition of im- 


ports less dependent on competitive 
factors than on import licensing poli- 
cies, which are apt to change at short 
notice. To remove these impediments 
and to expand export availabilities are 
thus two of the main burdens which 
fall on the Latin American countries 
as their share in raising trade to the 
high levels required. 

FIELDS FOR MORE TRADE Also examined 
in detail by the study are the pros- 
pects of increasing trade between 
Latin America and Europe in the fol- 
lowing eight commodities: coffee, 
sugar, cotton, linseed and linseed oil, 
wool, meat, textile machinery and 
tractors. Highlights from its comments 
are given below. 


COFFEE Developments in the coffee 
market make clear the “particularly 
great” need for an international sta- 
bilization arrangement, as well as the 
great difficulties standing in the way 
of. reaching an agreement. Coffee ex- 
ports alone account for no less than 
eight per cent of the total exports of 
under-developed countries (in Latin 
America and Africa, the Middle East 
and Asia) to North America and 
Europe. “Severe fluctuations in the re- 
ceipts of the coffee-exporting coun- 
tries would have adverse repercussions 
on the exports of the industrial areas 
and thereby cause a serious setback 
in world trade.” 


SUGAR European governments have 
tended to protect sugar production in 
their countries, but, in a general way, 
beet-sugar production in Europe (and 
the United States) involves uneco- 
nomical allocation of resources, 
brought about by a system of protec- 
tion “which can hardly be justified as 
being, ‘educative.”” The position of 
Latin American suppliers vis-a-vis 
Europe, in the face of a likely growth 
of competition from the Far East, will 
depend to some extent On pure price 
competition but to a much greater ex- 
tent on trade relations which they will 
be able to maintain with their Euro- 
pean customers. Expansion of Eur- 
ope’s exports to Cuba might well in- 
duce a number of European countries 
to rely more on sugar imports from 
that country in preference to other 
sources of supply and/or to home pro- 
duction. The situation for other Latin 
American countries is broadly similar: 
the creation and maintenance of a 
European market would, especially in 
Mexico’s case, demand an_ over-all 
high level of trade with Europe. 


COTTON Europe remains an important 
market for cotton exports from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Mexico and Peru. 
Europe accounted for one-half of to- 
tal cotton exports from Latin America, 
which supplied 18 per cent of Western 
Europe’s cotton imports in 1950/51 
(a record year), with the United 
States supplying 39 per cent, Egypt 
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13 per cent and the rest ot the world 
30 per cent. The relative fall in Latin 
American cotton prices in 1951/52, it 
seems, was not enough to offset the 
effect of renewed United States com- 
petition. In that year, exports from 
the United States were 50 per cent 
higher than in the preceding twelve 
months. This increase, the study sug- 
gests, was in no small measure due to 
the financial help provided by the 
United States Government. 


LINSEED OIL The level of demand for 
linseed and linseed oil in Europe seems 
unlikely to undergo important changes. 
A secure market for increased im- 
ports, at reasonable prices, of linseed 
oil into Europe seems likely. This 
would be adequate to absorb even a 
considerable increase in production in 
Argentina. Whether such an increase 
will actually take place in the years to 
come depends predominantly upon the 
Argentina’s agricultural price policy. 


woot Although Europe now accounts 
for two-thirds of world consumption 
of wearing-apparel wool and a some- 
what larger share of world trade in 
wool, the decisive factor in the case of 
wool exported from Latin America is 
the strength of competition from the 
United States buyers, according to the 
study. In addition to Western Euro- 
pean countries already buying Latin 
American wool, potential markets 
exist in Austria, Greece, Norway, Den- 
mark and Ireland, and, to some extent, 
in Finland and Yugoslavia. The possi- 
bilities of extending Latin American 
wool exports to Eastern European 
countries appear to be limited. De- 
spite competition from European 
combing mills, Europe presents a large 
market for imported wool tops, and 
in this market Latin America might 
take a larger share. 


MEAT With prices for Latin American 
meat now at higher levels than in the 
past few years the position seems fav- 
orable to the expansion of exports. 
But for Latin America, the possibility 
of continued increase in domestic meat 
consumption and the uncertain pros- 
pects for an immediate expansion of 
meat production are retarding factors. 
In short, the possibilities for increased 
meat trade between Europe and Latin 
America are undoubtedly large; but 
much depends on the ability of Latin 
America to increase its meat produc- 
tion, to reduce uncertainty by reduc- 
ing fluctuations in its meat exports, and 
also on the price which it asks for its 
meat for export. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY Though Europe in- 
creased its exports of textile machinery 
to Latin America between 1938 and 
1951, the export drive should be in- 
tensified in view of the downward 
trend in European textile exports and 
of the urge for industrialization in 
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Latin America. This conclusion is re- 
inforced by the fact that European 
equipment is generally regarded as 
perfectly satisfactory by Latin Ameri- 
can importers. 

It might also prove useful if Euro- 
pean and Latin American experts were 
to undertake a more detailed study of 
the difficulties encountered in textile 
machinery trade, covering the struc- 
ture of trade agreements, the granting 
and extension of licenses, simplification 
and standardization of formalities, the 
transfer of funds and the reduction of 
duties on spare parts. 

Emphasis should be laid, too, on 
adequate exchange of information and 
advertising. Latin American countries 
should give publicity to their develop- 
ment plans. Local textile mills should 
advertise their equipment needs in sev- 
eral producing countries to take ad- 
vantage of competition, and European 
producers should send all the neces- 
sary literature on their machines to 
their Chambers of Commerce and 
agents in Latin America and provide 
the latter with spare parts and with 
all necessary technical information. 


TRACTORS Most of the tractors used 
in Latin America were bought in the 
United States, with the aid of a large 
volume of credits from the United 
States. Fundamental postwar changes 
in the European tractor and farm ma- 
chinery industry, however, have placed 
Europe in a position to meet virtually 
the whole range of Latin America’s 
needs for various types of tractors and 
agricultural equipment; quantities 
available are now such as to enable 
large orders to be placed for single 
types. The tractors required should be 
simple and sturdily built, economical 
in use an deasy to maintain. A large 
proportion should be powered with 
diesel engines, and of these a consider- 
able number, perhaps the bulk, should 
be 35 draw-bar HP and over. 

European manufacturers are “pre- 
eminent” in diesel engine tractors. 
Questions such as servicing and spare 
parts, which have raised and continue 
to raise difficulties, can be satisfac- 
torily overcome if imports are on a 
sufficient scale. Moreover, European 
manufacturers, who have already set 
up producing and assembling factories 
in many parts of the world, would 
probably be prepared to set up simi- 
lar factories in Latin American coun- 
tries. As far as price is concerned, 
“there is no evidence to suggest that 
European tractors are not competitive 
with tractors of United States origin.” 

Of course, the direct and indirect 
demands of rearmament have un- 
doubtedly affected production pros- 
pects in Europe, but there still seems 
to be enough production capacity 
available (probably of the order of 
30,000 tractors or more) for increas- 
ing exports considerably. 


DEATH OF KARL BORDERS 


Karl Borders, Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
died on January 29 at New York Hos- 
pital, where he had been for five 
weeks. He was 61. 

Mr. Borders, who had been engaged 
in international social welfare activi- 
ties for many years, joined UNICEF in 
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1947, shortly after it began operations, 
to take responsibility for procurement, 
shipping and accounting of supplies. 
As co-ordinator of finance and admin- 
istration, Mr. Borders is widely credit- 
ed with having built up the organiza- 
tion to its present level of operations 
in 72 countries. 

Previous to his association with 
UNICEF, Mr. Borders was for three 
years Chief of the Bureau of Supply 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. Under his 
direction, procurement and shipment 
of more than 25 million tons of sup- 
plies, valued at some $3,000,000,000, 
were effected from 47 countries and 
delivered to war-devastated areas in 
two and a half years. 

A graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, 1916, Mr. Borders followed 
service as a Navy chaplain in World 
War I with famine relief work for the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and in 1927 became Associate Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Commons Social 
Settlement. 

Mr. Borders was born in Hogen- 
ville, Kentucky, and at the time of his 
death was a resident of Croton-on- 
Hudson. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Gayle Borders; a son, William 
Gayle Borders of Washington, D.C.; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Anne Lynch of 
Watertown, Mass. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA DROPS 
MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO 


The Czechoslovak Government has 
instructed its Ambassador in Paris, 
Gustav Soucek, to inform Dr. John 
M. Taylor, Acting Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
that Czechoslovakia no longer con- 
siders itself a member of this Organi- 
zation. 
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‘DIED FOR THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
—REMEMBRANCE OF A SACRIFICE 


r 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted the official seal and em- 
blem of the United Nations and, in 
1947, the United Nations flag. In 
1950, it provided for the United Na- 
tions Korean Service Medal for per- 
sonnel participating in Korea in the 
defence of peace and of the principles 
of the Charter. 

However, in addition to those killed 
in ensuring that defence under the 
United Nations Command, it recog- 
nized, in 1952, that others have died 
or may die in the service of the United 
Nations “in connection with actions 
for the suppression of aggression, or 
missions the aim of which is the ces- 
sation of hostilities, or efforts to pre- 
vent a dispute or a situation from 
deteriorating into hostilities.” 

Moreover, the Assembly considered 
it proper to recognize the sacrifice “of 
each and every person in the interna- 
tional cause by rendering to their 
memory such tribute as will keep alive 
the remembrance of that sacrifice.” 

Therefore, it declared all those kill- 
ed in the course of an action or a 
mission on behalf of the Organization 
in connection with the maintenance of 
international peace and security, the 
prevention or ending of hostilities, or 
the suppression of aggression to have 
“Died for the United Nations.” It 
asked the Secretary-General to indi- 
cate in each case the actions or mis- 
sions, past, present, or future, coming 
within the scope of this decision. 

France had sponsored such a dec- 
laration, and the resolution embodying 
it was adopted by the Assembly on 
December 5, 1952, without reference 
to a Main Committee, by a vote of 
43-5, with 0 abstentions. 

Since then, the Secretary-General 
has listed, by geographical areas and 
in the chronological order of the date 
of their establishment, those past ac- 
tions or missions of the United Na- 
tions in the course of which fatal 
casualties have occurred, and those 
actions or missions which are still 
operational and which in his opinion 
come within the scope of the Assem- 
bly resolution. 


PAST MISSIONS OR ACTIONS The five 
past missions or actions listed were: 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, established by the Assem- 
bly on October 21, 1947; United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea, estab- 
lished by the Assembly on December 
12, 1948; Security Council Truce 
Commission for Palestine, established 
by the Security Council on April 23, 
1948; United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine, appointed by the Assembly 
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on May 14, 1948; and United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan, appointed by the Security 
Council on March 14, 1950. 


PRESENT MISSIONS OR ACTIONS The nine 
present missions or actions listed by 
the Secretary-General were: United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, established by the Mediator in 
Palestine in May 1948 and continued 
by the Security Council on August 11, 
1949; United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, established 
by the Assembly on December 11, 
1948; United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, established by the 


LIVES LOST IN 


The following 23 persons have lost 
their lives while serving with United 
Nations missions: 

THOMAS WASSON, of the United 
States (member Security Council 
Truce Commission for Palestine)— 
Palestine, May 22, 1948. 

COMMANDANT RENE DE_ LABAR- 
RIERE, Of France (military observer, 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in  Palestine)—Palestine, 
July 6, 1948, 

OLE BAKKE, of Norway (United 
Nations Secretariat, staff of United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine )—Pal- 
estine, July 13, 1948. 

CAPTAIN PIERRE JEANNEL, of 
France (military observer, United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine)—Palestine, August 28, 
1948, 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOSEPH 
QUERU, of France (military observer, 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in  Palestine)—Palestine, 
August 28, 1948. 

CoUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE, of 
Sweden (United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine)—Palestine, September 17, 
1948. 

COLONEL ANDRE SEROT, of France 
(military observer, United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine)—Palestine, September 17, 
1948. 

SERGEANT LESTER WELLING, of the 
United States Army (military obser- 
ver, United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine )—Palestine, 
December 7, 1948, 

CoRPORAL CHARLES F. SMITH, of 
the United States Air Force (military 
observer, United Nations Truce Su- 
pervision Organization in Palestine )— 
Palestine, December 7, 1948. 

PRIVATE JULES MARCOURT, of Bel- 
gium (military observer, United Na- 
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SERVICE 


Assembly on December 8, 1949; Unit- 
ed Nations Military Observer Group 
in India and Pakistan, set up in 1949 
on the recommendation of the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan to assist in the implementa- 
tion of the cease-fire agreement of 
January 1, 1949; United Nations Rep- 
resentative for India and Pakistan, ap- 
pointed by the Security Council on 
April 30, 1951; United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, established by 
the Assembly on October 7, 1950; 
United Nations action in Korea in- 
itiated by Security Council resolutions 
of June 27 and July 7, 1950; United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy, established by the Assembly on De- 
cember 1, 1950; and Sub-Commission 
on the Balkans, established by the 
Peace Observation Commission on 
January 23, 1952. 


OF MISSIONS 


tions Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine)—Palestine, February 9, 
1949, 

GORDON WHITEHEAD, of the United 
Kingdom (British Overseas Airways 
Corporation pilot with United Na- 
tions Mediator in Palestine )—Pales- 
tine, February 14, 1949, 

Eric C. S. BURDEN, of the United 
Kingdom (British Overseas Airways 
Corporation pilot with United Nations 
Mediator in  Palestine)—Palestine, 
February 14, 1949, 

First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM O. 
WAGNER, of the United States Air 
Force (pilot, United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans)—Greece, 
February 17, 1949. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. H. Goon, 
of the United Kingdom (military ob- 
server, United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans)—Greece, 
February 17, 1949. 

SANDFORD MagJor, of the United 
States (United Nations Secretariat on 
mission to United Nations Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakis- 
tan)—Kashmir (India-Pakistan), July 
17, 1950. 

BRIGADIER H. H. AN@LE, of Canada 
(United Nations Secretariat, Chief 
Observer, United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan) 
—Kashmir (India-Pakistan), July 17, 
1950, 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PERRY 
Brown, of the United States (staff of 
United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan)—Kashmir; (In- 
dia-Pakistan), July 17, 1950. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROBERT E. 
MAYFIELD, of the United States (mil- 
itary observer, United Nations Mili- 
tary Observer Group in India and 
Pakistan) — Kashmir (India-Paki- 
stan), July 17, 1950. 

COLONEL UNNI Nayar, of India 
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KOREA AGAIN MAIN ISSUE 
AT IMPORTANT SESSION 


HEN the General Assembly re- 

cessed its seventh session last 
December 22, President Lester B. 
Pearson pointed out that his prediction 
that the issues before it would impose 
as severe tests as any in United Na- 
tions history had come true. Yet the 
Assembly had neither evaded the is- 
sues nor sought solutions which 
ignored the hard realities. 

Letters he had received from a great 
many men and women everywhere, 
Mr. Pearson said, reflected the deep 
interest and concern with which the 
world follows the deliberations of the 
United Nations and the hopes and 
prayers that the purposes to which the 
Organization is dedicated might be 
achieved. 

“They reflect, too,” he added of 
those letters, “the conviction that in 
the twentieth century we cannot dis- 
pense with the United Nations, which 
remains—in spite of everything—our 
best hope for the establishment of 
peace and orderly progress.” 


UNCOMPLETED WORK The session thus 
far had ‘been “important and not un- 
productive,” but its work had not been 
completed. The remaining items will 
be taken up by the Assembly when 
it resumes its work at Headquarters 
on February 24. Of the nine matters 
to be dealt with, eight are in the po- 
litical and security field. 

Most of the delegations returned 
to their homes when the Assembly re- 
cessed, but, because of the importance 
of the remaining issues, several higher- 
ranking representatives are expected 
to come back to augment the perma- 
nent delegations at Headquarters for 


(alternate representative of India, 
United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea)—Korea, August 13, 1950. 

PIERRE E. DE CHAZAL, of Australia 
(United Nations Secretariat, Advisory 
Council for Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian administration) — 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration, December 16, 
1950. 

MaJOR RAYMOND A. LEPESQUER, of 
the United States (military observer, 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in  Palestine)—Palestine, 
December 29, 1950. 

ERIK WESTBERG, of Denmark 
(United Nations Secretariat, United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine )—Palestine, February 
24, 1952. 

JorGE TEoporo, of the Philippines 
(United Nations Secretariat, United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea)— 
Korea, December 27, 1952. 
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the second part of the session. 

Among the great powers, the United 
States will be represented for the first 
time by appointees of the new Admin- 
istration which was elected last No- 
vember but did not take office until 
January 20, after the Assembly re- 
cessed. 


KOREA As at the first part of the ses- 
sion, the main question again will be 
Korea, which was given priority at the 
beginning because, Mr, Pearson ex- 
plained, “it is the first responsibility 
of the United Nations to do what it 
can to bring the fighting there to an 
end on honorable terms.” In the dis- 
cussions, the debate centred on the 
one remaining obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of an armistice—the question 
of the repatriation of prisoners of war 
—and the resolution which 54 Mem- 
bers approved on December 3 reflect- 
ed a full and free exchange of views 
and represented a consensus of those 
views arrived at after lengthy nego- 
tiation and discussion. 

“If it had been accepted,” Mr. Pear- 
son stated, “it could have brought the 
fighting in Korea to an end without 
delay.” But the Central Chinese 
People’s Government and the North 
Korean authorities rejected the United 
Nations initiative “in terms which 
make it clear that they are not pre- 
pared at this time to join in the task 
of bringing the war in Korea to an 
end on terms considered acceptable 
to the United Nations and in con- 
formity with international law.” 

Despite the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean replies, Mr. Pearson was con- 
vinced that the Assembly’s efforts had 
not been in vain. 
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Now it will take up the problem 
again where it left off and in the light 
of those replies. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Other important ques- 
tions which the Assembly did not touch 
on at the first part of the session include 
the appointment of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral, made necessary by the resigna- 
tion of Trygve Lie, and the reports of 
the Disarmament Commission and of 
the Collective Measures Committee. 

In addition, there is the complaint 
of Greece that states still detaining 
members of the Greek armed forces 
have not complied with the Assembly’s 
recommendations of December Il, 
1950, for the repatriation of all those 
among them who wished to be re- 
patriated. 

Also there is Czechoslovakia’s com- 
plaint that activities carried on by the 
United States under its Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951 are directed against 
the security of other states and consti- 
tute a danger to international peace 
and security. 

Two other controversial questions 
are Poland’s omnibus proposal for set- 
tling the Korean question, effecting 
disarmament, condemning the “aggres- 
sive” Atlantic bloc, and concluding a 
peace pact among the Big Five to 
which all other states should adhere; 
and the United States’ appeal for an 
impartial investigation of charges of 
the use of bacteriological warfare by 
United Nations forces in Korea. 


PERSONNEL POLICY The only one of the 
nine questions not regarded as a po- 
litical or security matter is a compre- 
hensive report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on personnel policy, which was 
issued on February 4 (see page 135) 
and which grew out of the problems 
raised by the summoning of certain 
United Nations officials of United 
States nationality to appear before or- 
gans of the United States Government. 
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THE NEW PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF CHILE to the United Nations, Rudecindo Ortega 
Masson, shakes hands with Secretary-General Trygve Lie after presenting his credentials. 
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REPORT ON PERSONNEL POLICY (Continued from page 137) 


A number of witnesses were heard 
only in executive sessions by the Sub- 
Committee. In public hearings, 24 
persons who at the time were staff 
members of the United Nations and 
four persons who had formerly been 
staff members were examined. Of the 
persons who were staff members at the 
time, seventeen invoked the constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion On questions of various types. 


“ADVERSE COMMENTS” On January 1, 
1953, the Sub-Committee released to 
the press a memorandum from the 
Department of State which contained 
a list of names of United Nations staff 
members on whom the Department had 
made “adverse comments.” Twenty- 
seven of those persons were no longer 
employed at that time by the United 
Nations, while eleven were still mem- 
bers of the Secretariat. Since then four 
of the eleven have left the Secretariat 
by resignation, retirement, or termi- 
nation. 

The next day, the Sub-Committee 
submitted a report on activities of 
United States citizens employed by 
the United Nations to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. This report recom- 
mended that procedures be devised 
for giving the greatest possible de- 
gree of assurance that any and all 
information respecting the loyalty of 
any American citizen employee of an 
international organization be commu- 
nicated to the proper authorities of 
the organization. 

It was also recommended that leg- 
islative safeguards be established to 
prevent future employment by interna- 
tional organizations located in the 
United States of American nationals 
of questionable loyalty to the United 
States, and that an arrangement be 
made under which information con- 
cerning the records of all American 
applicants for employment should be 
submitted to international organiza- 
tions so that the security of the United 
States may be protected. 


The Sub-Committee also recom- 
mended that the Senate reassert and 
take effective steps to implement its 
inherent power to compel the produc- 
tion of documents and information 
which it needs in the proper perform- 
ance of its functions, and to punish 
for contempt. 

On January 7, a bill was introduced 
in the United States Senate, the spon- 
sor of which stated that it was de- 
signed to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Sub-Committee 
with respect to this matter. 


COMMISSION OF JURISTS Meanwhile, the 
Secretary-General, confronted by grave 
problems arising from the charges and 
investigations, had decided on Octo- 
ber 22, 1952, to appoint an interna- 
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tional commission of jurists to advise 
him on the action he should take to 
meet the situation. 

While awaiting their report, he took 
such action as he considered was 
clearly within his authority. Tempo- 
rary employees who had invoked the 
privilege against — self-incrimination 
during the hearings of the Senate Sub- 
Committee and with respect to whom 
the Secretary-General had subsequent- 
ly received additional confidential in- 
formation from reliable sources were 
dismissed on the ground that their em- 
ployment was no longer in the interest 
of the United Nations. 

Those staff members with perman- 
ent appointments who had refused to 
answer questions on the ground of 
the privilege of self-incrimination were 
placed on compulsory leave. On De- 
cember 5, acting on the basis of the 
jurists’ report, the Secretary-General 
terminated the permanent staff mem- 
bers who had pleaded the privilege 
after first giving them an opportunity 
to change their minds about testifying. 
Since they had not notified him of a 
change of mind, he had decided that 
their action constituted a fundamental 
breach of the obligations laid down in 
staff regulation 1.4 and that they were 
unsuitable for continued employment 
in the Secretariat. 

On January 9, the President of the 
United States issued an executive order 
prescribing procedures for making 
available to the Secretary-General cer- 
tain information concerning the Unit- 
ed States citizens employed or being 
considered for employment on the 
Secretariat. 

“Though the Secretary-General was 
kept informed of developments in con- 
nection with the preparation of the 
executive order,” he explains, “there 
was no question of bilaterial negotia- 
tion or of acceptance by the Secretary- 
General of its provisions, as he con- 
sidered that the matter was an internal 
one for the United States authorities. 

“The Secretary-General, however, 
considered the issuance of the order a 
progressive step toward making ade- 
quate information available to him and 
stated to representatives of the United 
States mission to the United Nations 
and of the United States Civil Service 
Commission that he was ready to co- 
operate in providing United States 
authorities with the identification in- 
formation necessary to enable them 
to carry out the executive order.” 

Procedures for supplying such in- 
formation have since been put into 
effect. 


ADVISORY PANEL On January 16, the 
Secretary-General announced the ap- 
pointment of the members of the 
Advisory Panel proposed by the Com- 
mission of Jurists. The Panel’s detailed 
terms of reference will be established 


after the Assembly has dealt with the 
question of personnel policy. Mean- 
while, the Panel advises the Secretary- 
General in cases referred to it by him. 

The Secretary-General next explains 
the policy regarding employees who 
claim the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination in official inquiries and the 
policy in cases of accusation or sus- 
picion. 


PRIVILEGE AGAINST  SELF-INCRIMINATION 
The problem raised by staff members 
who refuse to testify on the ground of 
the privilege against self-incrimination, 
he says, must be evaluated in the light 
of the legal effect and significance of 
the privilege. For this reason, he 
summarizes the meaning and applica- 
tion of the privilege before dealing 
with the policy adopted in dealing 
with United Nations officials who 
claim it. 

After discussing the status of the 
privilege against self-incrimination in 
United States constitutional law and 
employment disabilities in the United 
States as a consequence of invoking 
the privilege, he goes on to point out 
that, while the problem has arisen in 
the United States, the seat of the Sec- 
retariat, it may arise also in other 
countries which accord the privilege. 

“There may be cases,” he says, 
“where the United Nations should ig- 
nore the matter if the claim of priv- 
ilege is made in a context which has 
no bearing on the functioning of the 
Organization or on the fitness of the 
employee to be an international civil 
servant: 


“On the other hand, it is certainly 
of concern to the United Nations 
when an employee pleads his privilege 
in an inquiry concerning activities 
which are inconsistent with the status 
of international civil servants and with 
their fundamental] obligations under the 
Charter and the staff regulations. Such 
activities include, among others, those 
involving espionage, sabotage, or in- 
citement to violent overthrow of gov- 
ernments of Member nations. 

“Admittedly, the claim of privilege 
does not warrant an inference of guilt 
strong enough to suffice for criminal 
conviction, But the mere absence of 
evidence warranting a finding of guilt 
is hardly a sufficient gurarantee of fit- 
ness for a position of trust as an in- 
ternational civil servant. 

“A claim that an answer might tend 
to incriminate must be based under 
the law on a bona fide apprehension 
that a criminal prosecution might en- 
sue. The fact that there is such appre- 
hension gives rise in actual practice 
to an unfavorable inference. This in- 
ference cannot be dismissed as unrea- 
sonable, since the witness himself is 
asserting that he has in good faith a 
fear that his answer might tend to 
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establish his guut. Although he cannot 
be asked to identify the nature of the 
crime, this is reasonably indicated by 
the purpose of the inquiry and the 
particular circumstances of the inter- 
rogation. 


OBLIGATION VIOLATED “Thus, in the 
cases of the United Nations staff mem- 
bers who refused to answer questions 
before the Senate Sub-Committee, it 
was apparent that the possible area of 
guilt related to crimes involving sub- 
versive activities. The use of the priv- 
ilege in that context naturally gave 
rise to the belief that there was reason- 
able ground tor the witness to fear 
that he might be convicted of a crime 
involving the security of the United 
States, 

“It cannot be doubted that a situa- 
tion of this kind impairs the relation- 
ship of mutual confidence and trust 
which must exist between the inter- 
national official and the Member gov- 
ernments. Especially in a time of seri- 
ous political tension and concern over 
national security, the United Nations 
staff member has a positive obligation 
to refrain from conduct which wiil 
draw upon himself grave suspicion of 
being a danger to the security of a 
particular state. When he has refused 
to answer official interrogations relat- 
ing to crimes involving subversive ac- 
tivities, he has by his own free choice 
violated that obligation; he has thereby 
contributed substaritially to undermin- 
ing the confidence which the interna- 
tional official is required to maintain. 

“For these reasons, the Secretary- 
General has followed the recommen- 
dation of the Commission of Jurists 
that in the future staff members should 
be dismissed for violation of their 
fundamental obligations, particularly 
under article 1.4 of the staff regula- 
tions, when they have used the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination in offi- 
cial inquiries concerned with subver- 
sive activities and espionage.” 


ACCUSATION OR SUSPICION Turning to 
“the difficult question of cases of ac- 
cusations or suspicion of subversive 
activities on the part of United Na- 
tions staff members,” the Secretary- 
General recalls that confidential in- 
formation has been transmitted to him 
by several governments during recent 
years. Moreover, accusations have 
been made and suspicions have been 
voiced in the United States in the 
course of investigations by national 
official bodies and in the public press. 
He then examines “the fundamental 
considerations which should govern 
the handling of these accusations, the 
substantive and evidential standards 
which should be applied, and the pro- 
cedures which should be followed.” 
The Secretary-General’s authority 
to dismiss staff members cannot be 
exercised arbitrarily, he says. Such 
decisions must not only remain within 
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the limit of his powers as defined by 
the Charter and the staff regulations, 
but must comply with the elementary 
requirements of justice. 

“For the Secretary-General to dis- 
miss a staff member on the basis of 
the mere suspicion of a Member gov- 
ernment or a bare conclusion arrived 
at by that government on evidence 
which is denied the Secretary-Gen- 
eral,” he continues, “would amount to 
receiving instructions in violation of 
his obligation under Article 100 (1) of 
the Charter not to receive instructions 
from any government in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

“Further, his dismissal of a perma- 
nent official without adequate evi- 
dence would be a denial of that rea- 
sonable security of tenure which has 
repeatedly been recognized as indis- 
pensable to the creation of an efficient 
and devoted international civil service. 

“Finally, dismissal on a ground re- 
lating to subversive activities is a very 
serious matter for the staff member 
concerned. It not only deprives him 
of a respected position with the United 
Nations, but may also gravely impair 
his prospects of employment elsewhere 
and subject him to public condemna- 
tion in his own country. An action 
which so vitally affects the life of an 
individual should only be taken after 
due process and on the basis of con- 
vincing evidence, 


POSITION OF TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 
“These considerations, however, should 
not obscure the fundamental fact that 
an international civil servant occupies 
a special position of trust and con- 






































fidence. He has not only an affirmative 
duty of loyalty to the policies estab- 
lished by the responsible organs of 
the United Nations, but he has, over 
and above this, the obligation to con- 
duct himself so that he can rightfully 
command the trust and confidence of 
the Member governments. 

“There can, therefore, be no ques- 
tion that staff members must refrain 
from any activity aimed at subverting 
or overthrowing any Member govern- 
ment; they must indeed refrain from 
any conduct which might justly draw 
upon them grave suspicion of being a 
danger to the security of a particular 
state. In accordance with these con- 
siderations, the following standards of 
substance and evidence should be ap- 
plied. 

“The Secretary-Genetal should not 
retain a staff member in the empioy- 
ment of the United Nations if he has 
reasonable ground for believing that 
that staff member is engaging or is 
likely to engage in subversive activities 
against any Member government. The 
expression ‘subversive activities’ is 
used, not with any special technical 
meaning, but in its ordinary sense, 
which denotes activities directed to- 
ward the overthrow of a government 
by force, including conspiracy toward 
such overthrow and incitement and 
advocacy of it. 

“It should be required that there be 
reasonable ground for believing ac- 
cusations of this type against staff 
members. This means that charges 
must be supported by a preponderance 
of the evidence. In determining 
whether there is such reasonable 










ON HIS WAY BACK from the Consistory in Rome, Cardinal Carlos Maria de la Torre, Archbishop 
of Quito, Ecuador, visited United Nations Headquarters. Here the new Cardinal meets with 
members of the Ecuadorean delegation and others. From left to right are: Dr. Gonzalo Apunte; 
Carlos de la Torre, the Cardinal’s nephew; Dr. Alfonso Tous; Dr. Jose Maria Ponce Yepez; Dr. 
Jose Vicente Trujillo, permanent representative; the Cardinal; Jose A. Correa, an Ecuadorean 
member of the Secretariat; Dr. Abel Romeo Castillo; and Pedro Concha Henriquez. 
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ground, the Advisory Panel and the 
Secretary-General should give proper 
weight to national laws and legislative 
findings and to the findings of fact of 
national courts and tribunals, in addi- 
tion to the evidence of the facts of 
each case. 

“For a finding that a staff member is 
likely to engage in subversive activities, 
something more than a remote possi- 
bility of his doing so must be shown. 
Of necessity, such a finding must 
largely be based upon the staff mem- 
ber’s past conduct. However, convinc- 
ing evidence that in the past an of- 
ficial had engaged in subversive activi- 
ties would not necessarily lead to a 
finding that he was likely to be en- 
gaged in such activities either at 
present or in the future. Later conduct 
and attitudes might show there was no 
likelihood of his engaging in such 
activities again.” 


ON RECEIVING DEROGATORY INFORMATION 
On the policy to be followed by the 
Secretary-General when he receives 
derogatory information about a staff 
member, the Secretary-General con- 
tinues that such information may be 
transmitted by a government or may 
come from other sources. In the latter 
case, it may be of such slight weight 
or relevance that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should decide that no action is 
required; or, on the other hand, it 
may warrant further investigation and 
submission to the Advisory Panel. 

“The Secretary-General,” he says, 
“should give the most serious cons- 
ideration to evidence transmitted to 
him by a Member government. Any 
communication from a government 
concerning subversive activities on the 
part of a staff member puts the Secre- 
tary-General on enquiry, and such 
cases, particularly when permanent 
staff members are involved, should in 
the ordinary course be submitted to 
the Advisory Panel. 

“In the case of the United States, 
information of two kinds may be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General. 
A regional Loyalty Board, or the 
Loyalty Review Board on appeal, will 
transmit its determination to the Sec- 
retary-General on whether it believes 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the 
loyalty of the person involved to the 
Government of the United States; such 
determination will be acompanied by 
the reasons therefor stated in such 
detail as security considerations permit. 
This information will also be made 
known to the individual concerned as 
well as the Secretary-General, but will 
not be made public. 

“Or at any stage of the investigation 
or Loyalty Board proceeding deroga- 
tory information may be confidentially 
sent to the Secretary-General to allow 
him to determine whether to take in- 
terim action prior to the completion 
of the procedures outlined in the ex- 
ecutive order. 
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“Either class ot intormation will be 
submitted to the Advisory Panel in ap- 
propriate cases, and, after its advice 
has been received, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will decide what action should be 
taken. 


“Finally, some evidence—for ex- 
ample, admissions by a staff member 
in the course of an official proceeding 
—may be sufficiently conclusive under 
the standard set out above to permit 
the Secretary-General to take action 
immediately without any need of ad- 
vice from the Panel.” 


OF ADVISORY CHARACTER In the prep- 
aration of the terms of reference of 
the Advisory Panel, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral explains, full consideration will be 
given to the requirements of due 
process of law. When the Panel has 
completed its consideration of a par- 
ticular case, it will make recommenda- 
tions of an advisory character only, to 
the Secretary-General. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES In the brief 
third part of his report, the Secretary- 
General deals with the privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations. 


The investigations into subversive 
activities on the part of international 
civil servants have raised at various 
points, he explains, the problem of 
the privileges and immunities. The 
legal status of the Organization and 
its staff members stems from the Char- 
ter. Intimately related to the provision 
in Article 105 for independence of 
official action are the provisions in 
Article 100 to ensure the exclusively 
international character of the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General and 
the staff. 


In implementation of Charter pro- 
visions, the Assembly, in 1946, adopt- 
ed the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations 
and, later in the same year, invited 
Members to accede to it at as early a 
date as possible. In the meantime, it 
recommended that Members as far as 
possible follow the provisions of the 
Convention in their relations with the 
Organization and its officials. 


Although the United States has not 
yet taken the necessary action to ac- 
cede to the Convention, the Secretary- 
General states, federal legislation in 
the form of the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act provides for 
certain privileges and immunities 
which have been expressly extended 
by executive order to the United 
Nations. 


The Act differs in substance from 
the Convention in several respects. It 
does not give the Secretary-General 
and the Assistant Secretaries-General 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, 
as does the Convention, It limits the 
exemptions from the federal income 
tax to staff who are not United States 
citizens. It does not specify any im- 


munity from national service obliga- 
tions (although, for staff not citizens 
of the United States, this is partly 
provided under other laws and or- 
ders). It has no provision for special 
exchange facilities or for special re- 
patriation facilities in time of interna- 
tional crisis. 

The Secretary-General then quotes 
a memorandum he issued to staff 
members of United States nationality 
in connection with the hearings of the 
Senate Sub-Committee, in which he 
pointed out that the laws of the United 
States do not provide an immunity 
from legal process for staff members 
in regard to their private activities or 
to their activities prior to employment 
with the United Nations. 


PASSPORTS AND LAISSEZ-PASSER As for 
passports and /aissez-passer, the Sec- 
retary-General says that a_ certain 
amount of public discussion has indi- 
cated an assumption that Member 
states are able to use their control over 
the issuance of their national pass- 
ports as a means of regulating the 
selection of their nationals for employ- 
ment with the United Nations. This 
assumption, however, he adds, is not 
in keeping with the actual legal posi- 
tion of the staff of the Organization. 

Article 101 of the Charter specifies 
that the staff shall be appointed by 
the Secretary-General under regula- 
tions established by the Assembly, and 
section 24 of the Convention under- 
takes to implement in this field the 
provision in Article 105 of the Charter 
for the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the Or- 
ganization. This section authorizes the 
Organization to issue United Nations 
laissez-passer to its officials, and re- 
quires.that these “be recognized and 
accepted as valid travel documents by 
the authorities of Members.” 

“The Secretary-General has never 
treated this provision,” he concludes 
his report, “as in any way exempting 
staff from meeting the normal travel 
and documentary requirements of the 
governments concerned. On the other 
hand, it is clear that Member states 
should not, under the provisions of the 
Charter, seek to interpose their pass- 
port or visa requirements in such a 
manner as to prevent staff from taking 
up their post of duty with the United 
Nations or from traveling from coun- 
try to country on its business.” 


* * * 


[NoTe: Several of the documents 
reproduced as annexes to the report 
have been reported on in previous 
issues of the BULLETIN as follows: 
statement of December 23, 1952, by 
the Assistant Secretary-General for 
Administrative and Financial Serv- 
ices, vol. XIV, no. 2; opinion of the 
Commission of Jurists, vol. XIII, no. 
12; executive order of the President 
of the United States, vol. XIV, no. 3.] 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGAN STUDIES 
FINANCING TECHNICAL AID PROJECTS 


HE increased need for more funds 

to finance technical aid projects 
in the health field has been stressed 
by the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization. The 18-member 
Board, which completed a three-week 
session in Geneva on February 4, was 
concerned over possible cuts in funds 
available to wHo from the special 
fund for technical aid projects of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Other matters dealt with included 
nomination of a new Director-General 
for WHO, study of experts’ reports on 
various diseases, and recommenda- 
tions for the Organization’s 1954 pro- 
gram and budget, 

Dr. G. M. Candau, of Brazil, was 
nominated to succeed Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, the first Director-General of 
WHO, who is retiring at the end of a 
five-year term next July. The nomina- 
tion of the 42-year-old Brazilian pub- 
lic health specialist (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XIV no. 3 for details) now will be 
submitted to the World Health Assem- 
bly, opening in Geneva on May 5. 


PROJECTED CUTS One of the main prob- 
lems debated concerned wuHo’s finan- 
cial position as a participant in the 
United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance. It was disclosed 
that technical aid funds committed by 
wHo for the current year total nearly 
$10 million, according to a recent 
statement by the Organization, but a 
considerable reduction may be neces- 
sary as a result of a further review of 
the whole United Nations technical 
assistance program. 

In his opening address the Board’s 
Chairman, Lieut. Col. M. Jafar, of 
Pakistan, outlined the various con- 
sequences of any reduction to WHO, 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and govern- 
ments participating in health projects. 
Colonel Jafar said: “It would be an 
impossible position to tell them now 
that WHO cannot meet its commit- 
ments any more. The technical assist- 
ance program, as we are all aware, was 
planned to bring in the element of in- 
ternational as against bilateral assist- 
ance. Any interference with it at this 
stage will mean a reversal of policy 
which has encouraged national gov- 
ernments a great deal so far.” 

The Chairman added: “It does ap- 
pear that health has been given a ‘back 
number’ in the sphere of socio-eco- 
wean, Comers If this is the atti- 
tude ft is very difficult to understand 
how development in agriculture, food 
production, industrialization, or the 
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availability of healthy labor can go 
ahead without proper development in 
the health field.” 


PLANNING NECESSARY During further dis- 
cussion Col. Jafar stressed that health 
programs require a long forward plan- 
ning period, not only by wHo, but also 
by the governments concerned. “To 
abandon or postpone projects already 
in operation, or even well advanced 
toward implementation, would do in- 
calculable harm to the total program 
of the World Health Organization,” 
he declared, 


Wuo technical assistance projects 
now under way total 167, according 
to the Board, and the present rate of 
expenditure for them is _ already 
$6,500,000 for this year, while staff 
recruitment and supply procurement 
for other schemes are already well 
advanced. 


OTHER POINTS Other factors underlined 
by the Board included the following 
points: 

(1) That the technical assistance 
program, one of the most important 
developments of this century, had 
been received everywhere with great 
and unanimous approval; (2) rigid 
priorities for health projects were im- 
possible because each government con- 
cerned decided what schemes were 
needed for the development of its own 
health services; (3) continuing long- 
term planning was needed in order to 
allow the Technical Assistance Board 
to know what funds would be re- 
ceived; (4) reduction of administra- 
tive machinery was necessary; (5) in 
30 months of technical assistance WHO 
has received approximately $3,000,- 
000 to the end of 1951, and $5,500,- 
000 in 1952. 


MR. OWEN’S STATEMENT Present during 
the discussion was David Owen, 
Executive Chairman of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Board, who, 
at the invitation of the WHO Board’s 
Chairman, made a statement concern- 
ing the technical assistance program 
in 1953. In the course of his statement 
Mr. Owen explained that he had re- 
cently appointed four consultants to 
prepare a report which would assist 
him and the Technical Assistance 
Board to decide on the program for 
1953. Those four consultants were not 
all professional academic economists; 
they came from very different parts 
of the world—-Argentina, Burma, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States—but they had all had long ex- 


Members of WHO 


Executive Board 


The representatives participating in 
the eleventh session of the WHO Execu- 
tive Board were as follows: Lieut. 
Col. M. Jafar, of Pakistan; Dr. C. 
van den Berg. of the Nethelands; J. M. 
Ferreira, Brazil; O. Leroux, Canada; 
W. Wickremesinghe, Ceylon; A. L. 
Bravo, Chile; F. Hurtado, Cuba; O. 
Andersen, Denmark; J. Parisot, France; 
G. Alivisatos, Greece; G. A. Cana- 
peria, Italy; Selim Hayek, Lebanon; 
J. Togba, Liberia; M. A. Maleki, Iran; 
H. B. Turbott, New Zealand; J. All- 
wood Paredes, El Salvador; Svasti 
Daengsvang, Thailand, and M. Mac- 
kenzie, United Kingdom. 

The Executive Board is a technical, 
non-political group of health experts 
designated by 18 countries to repre- 
sent the WHO membership as a whole. 
The World Health Assembly elects 
countries entitled to designate a per- 
son to serve a three-year term on the 
Board. 


perience of administration in the eco- 
nomic field and all at one time or an- 
other in their careers had been re- 
sponsible for establishing scales of 
priorities in government expenditure. 

Their study had shown that the ex- 
penditure represented by the technical 
assistance projects put forward by the 
different agencies amounted to almost 
twice the probable resources. It was 
expected that these would amount to 
between 20 and 25 million dollars, but 
the aggregate cost of the proposed 
projects amounted to some 43 million 
dollars. The consultants had conclud- 
ed that every agency had received 
requests for enough good projects to 
require more funds than would be 
likely to become available. They con- 
sequently found it difficult to apply 
criteria for establishing priorities along 
the lines contained in their original 
terms of reference and had submitted 
a report giving their views on how the 
situation might be met. Their recom- 
mendations had been based on the 
principle of ensuring an equitable 
geographical distribution and upon a 
general scheme of priorities based not 
upon what would be the priorities in 
any particular specialized field of ac- 
tion but upon what were the most 
important activities for economic 
development. 


QUESTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS The prob- 
lem, Mr. Owen emphasized, was that 
the number of valid projects of assist- 
ance in economic development exceed- 
ed the aggregate resources. He there- 
fore had had to make a number of 
recommendations for the 1953 pro- 
gram, pending further knowledge of 
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what contributions would be received 
from governments. Some of his origi- 
nal assumptions had been rather 
cautious but he felt that that was only 
proper. It now appeared likely that an 
additional million dollars would be 
available which had not been foreseen, 
and it was possible to have a some- 
what clearer idea of the amount likely 
to be received for 1953. 

Moreover, the target figure for 1953 
was 25 million dollars; he would be 
surprised if less than 20 to 21 million 
dollars were received, and it was even 
likely that the amount would be more. 

Mr. Owen thought it likely that, for 
1953, 3 or 4 million dollars more 
would be available than the minimum 
figure of $17’ million which he had 
used as the basis of his recommenda- 
tions to the Technical Assistance 
Board in December 1952. If more 
did become available, then an amount 
slightly greater than that originally ear- 
marked could be distributed to the 
specialized agencies in March 1953. 
This would, he hoped, help to fill the 
28 per cent gap which had been re- 
ferred to at the Board’s meeting. Mr. 
Owen emphasized however, that it 
would still be necessary for WHO to 
review its program to see if some 
pruning could be effected, or if cer- 
tain projects could not be made to 
extend over a longer period in order 
to meet the immediate difficulties. 


BOARD'S CONCERN After lengthy dis- 
cussion the Board noted that the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference, to be held 
later in February in New York, would 
result in more specific information 
as to the amount of technical assist- 
ance funds. Meanwhile the Board au- 
thorized Dr. Chisholm to continue all 
projects and activities now in opera- 
tion as well as those for which staff, 
equipment and funds have already 
been committed. 

The Director-General was further 
requested to explore, with the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, other sources and 
private foundations, the possibility of 
their financing, either directly or on 
a reimbursable basis, some of the 
programs the World Health Organiza- 
tion had planned for this year. The 
situation will then be reviewed at the 
next World Health Assembly. 


BUDGET The Board subsequently ap- 
proved the Organization’s 1954 pro- 
gram as “technically sound and well- 
balanced” in conformity with a four- 
year plan for world health approved 
by the Fifth World Health Assembly 
in 1952. The plan calls for a regular 
effective budget of $8,500,000, an in- 
crease of .73 per cent over WHO's pres- 
ent budget, and estimates the cost of 
further technical assistance programs 
at $10,000,000. These proposals must 
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now be approved by the Sixth World 
Health Assembly. 

In a special report to the Board, 
Director-General Brock Chisholm 
stated that the 1954 regular budget 
would be only slightly higher than the 
preceding year. This situation was pos- 
sible, the report said, because it was 
expected that resources from technical 
assistance funds would increase and 
also that allocations from the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund for health programs would 
remain at least at the present level. 


FLU CONQUEST PREDICTED The early 
conquest of influenza through new 
vaccines was forecast in a report con- 
sidered by the Executive Board. This 
report, compiled by WuHo’s Expert 
Committee on Influenza, expressed 
the hope that in 1954, the Committee 
will be able to announce final check 
of the disease through stocks of pre- 
pared vaccines. 

The experts’ report pointed out that 
this victory, when it does come, will 
be the result of years of work by 
scientists working On WHO’s behalf in 
55 laboratories in 44 countries. The 
experts stressed that many types of 
influenza exist, and a different type 
of vaccine must be used for each. The 
three main categories are called A, B 
and C, and each has variants. The ex- 
perts noted that the A-prime virus is 
largely responsible for the present 
epidemic, which was made possible 
the immediate use of vaccines stocked 
away in 1951 for use against the same 
virus. 

Large vaccination programs are al- 
ready in progress which, the experts 
said, will be of “immense value” in 
preventing future epidemics. In the 
United States, Canada and the United 
Kingdom mass vaccination programs 
have been carried out in hospitals and 
barracks which were centres of in- 
fection. Office and factory workers in 
the Netherlands have also been im- 
munized. The experts described in- 
fluenza as “one of the most important 
infectious diseases still unconquered.” 
Referring to WHO’s labelling of the 
current epidemic as “comparatively 
mild,” they pointed out that even in 
this form the disease “can cause great 
economic loss and dislocation of es- 
sential services, especially as the ill 
effects are commonly concentrated 
within a few weeks. It can also be 
responsible for many deaths: thus in 
the Netherlands, in 1949, 2,200 people 
died of influenza and its complications 
within a short period.” 


CURRENT EPIDEMIC “MILD” Reporting on 
the influenza epidemic current in many 
countries, Dr. William Bonne, Direc- 
tor of the WHO Division of Commu- 
nicable Disease Services, told the 
Board: “From a clinical point of view 
the influenza epidemic now prevalent 











in a large number of countries every- 
where is mild, and cannot be com- 
pared to the 1918 pandemic which 
caused so many million fatal cases.” 
Dr. Bonne added that the type of virus 
most prevalent in the current epidemic 
had been isolated in several countries 
and appeared to be closely related to 
the virus which caused the 1950-51 
winter outbreaks. 

The WHO expert said this fact was 
especially encouraging to those who 
want to use influenza vaccine, since 
stocks prepared at the end of the last 
outbreak may be useful for the present 
epidemic, provided they contain the 
same, or closely related, A-prime virus. 

Another experts’ report considered 
by the Board concerned the danger of 
jaundice being spread through blood 
transfusions. (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIV, no. 3 for a review of the ques- 
tion). 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP The Executive 
Board recommended that WHO asso- 
ciate members be granted equal voting 
rights in regional meetings. WHO asso- 
ciate members are territories not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their in- 
ternational relations. So far, Morocco, 
Southern Rhodesia and Tunisia have 
been granted associate membership. 
The recommendation, which will go 
for approval of the World Health As- 
sembly in May, was adopted by 8 
votes to 7, with 2 abstentions. 

If the Assembly accepts the recom- 
mendation, associate members will re- 
ceive the same status as full member 
states in WHO's six regional commit- 
tees. 


CHINA’S PARTICIPATION In another rec- 
ommendation the Board proposed that 
the World Health Assembly should 
“facilitate the resumption of active 
participation of China in the Organi- 
zation by accepting an extraordinary 
reduced contribution.” 

It was recommended that the World 
Health Assembly accept a token pay- 
ment of $15,000 to be applied to the 
arrears due to the Organization for 
1953 and prior years. The Board fur- 
ther recommended that the balance 
of arrears for the years prior to 1954 
be subject to future arrangements 
when China’s financial condition im- 
proves. 

Action on other questions included 
the review and endorsement of WHO's 
education program. It was noted that 
there are now 2,500 key health spe- 
cialists working in their own countries 
after receiving WHO fellowships. The 
Board examined the reports from the 
six regional offices of WHO which di- 
rect the Organization’s 200 health pro- 
grams at present under way in 62 
countries. The Board also reviewed a 
list of nearly 100 programs initiated 
by WHO which are being carried on 
by local authorities. 
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BRINGING: HEALTH TO CHILDREN 


OF LATIN 


ly in the drought area of north- 
eastern Brazil, the priest of the 
village of Pacoti turned to a visitor 
from UNICEF. He pointed to his church 
steeple: “It used to toll the death of a 
baby three or four times a day,” he 
said, “now it tolls only three or four 
times a month.” 

This, said the priest, was what 
UNICEF's help had meant to Pacoti, It 
was what the precious milk powder 
and the equipment for local health 
services had done for the mothers and 
children of this remote village. 

In 24 countries of Latin America, 
UNICEF—together with other operating 
arms of the United Nations—is bring- 
ing the meaning of international co- 
operation in concrete terms even to 
hamlets where there is no other con- 
tact with the outside world. 

In San José, Costa Rica, the Direc- 
tor General of Public Health, Dr. 
Oscar Vargas, exhibits a chart of the 
percentage of patients admitted to the 
country’s largest hospital with past or 
present malaria. Starting with a peak 
near 100 per cent, the record for chil- 
dren dropped to zero. 

“UNICEF made that record pos- 
sible,” Dr. Vargas says, by providing 
otherwise unavailable supplies for a 
DDT spraying campaign. With con- 
trol of malaria, the children of Costa 
Rica will be less susceptible to other 
diseases as well. 

And in the small town of Fernando 
de la Mora, on Paraguay’s paved high- 
way between Asuncion and Encarna- 
cion, UNICEF’s observer saw how 
within six months the new health 
clinic had helped 700 mothers. For 
most of these women, the health cen- 
tre to which UNICEF sent equipment 
and supplies was the first contact with 
scientific health principles. It was their 
first refuge from the ignorance and 
superstitions of local midwives. With 
the help of wHo and UNICEF they and 
their families are now included in 
Paraguay’s expanding network of up- 
to-date health services. 

UNICEF’s total allocation to Latin 
America to date is close to $9,500,- 
000. But these concrete benefits— 


multiplied many times for millions of 
children in the area—have not been 
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AMERICAN VILLAGES 


won without the extraordinary en- 
deavors of local officials who retain 
overall responsibility for the programs 
UNICEF is assisting. Equally spectac- 
ular, according to reports from the 
field, is the response of the very peo- 
ple who are being helped. 

There is, for example, the young 
Brazilian woman who travelled 600 
miles from her home to take a course 
in midwifery so that she could return 
to help the women of her village. 
There are the mothers who line up 
regularly at Fernando de la Mora’s 
health centre with their infants. And 
there are the parents from the remote 
mountain villages of Laurel Galan and 
Talpochapa in Nicaragua who row 
five hours across Lake Managua every 
fortnight to collect the supply of 
UNICEF milk their children need. 


These are the people—from_ na- 
tional officials to village mothers— 
whose concern for the welfare of their 
children is determining the success of 
UNICEF aid in Latin America. 








GENERATION ON WHEELS 


Twenty-four UNICEF bicycles and 
24 young Pakistani child-care trainees 
are providing a daily four o'clock 
sideshow for passersby on the lawn 
outside the arcade of the East Punjab 
Health School in Lahore. Dark eyes 
shining, pigtails flying, their scarf-like 
dupatas firmly girthed on, these Mus- 
lim girls are mastering the art of 
cycling “to the accompaniment of their 
own wild shrieks and cheers of encour- 
agement from the onlookers,” WHO 
nurse Mary Kelly reports. 


This, of course, is only one of the 
skills they pick up in the two-year 
UNICEF-assisted training now being 
given to about 100 girls in Lahore. 
But armed with sound theoretical and 
practical knowledge of maternal and 
child care, with new freedom and 
mobility, these young Pakistani mak- 
ing their rounds on bicycles are sym- 
bolic of a new generation of South- 
East Asian women preparing for com- 
munity service. 


GREETING CARDS BRING 
$60,000 TO CHILDREN 


More than a million people this 
past holiday season received UNICEF 
greeting cards and, as a result, enough 
funds were provided to bring help to 
tens of thousands of children. With 
designs donated by Leonard Weissgard 
and Raoul Dufy, the cards were sold 
in the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Europe at an_ estimated 
profit of $60,000. 

What this will mean to children can 
be seen from UNICEF’s past accom- 
plishment with similar sums. In Thai- 
land, for example, UNICEF spent just 
$55,000 to provide daily skim milk 
for two and a half years to build up 
the health of 62,500 youngsters. For 





Raoul Dufy 


about 90 cents each—or less than it 
costs a United States family to buy 
regular milk for a child for a week 
UNICEF fed these Thai children for 30 
months. 

Because of their popularity, a spe- 
cial edition of the cards without greet- 
ings will be sold for notecards 
throughout the year. When Mr. Dufy 
made his donation, the 75-year-old 
Frenchman said, “UNICEF is serving 
two objectives close to my heart—one 
is the unification of the world, the 
other is the care of suffering children.” 








YUGOSLAVIA AND CHILE 
PLEDGE AID TO UNICEF 


New contributions to UNICEF from 
Yugoslavia and Chile have been con- 
firmed by the respective governments. 
From Belgrade comes word that the 
equivalent of $200,000 will be con- 
tributed in 1953, while the Chilean 
Congress has approved new contribu- 
tions of $90,000 to UNICEF. These 
pledges bring the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s support of UNICEF to $1,491,- 
920, and the Chilean Government’s to 
$98,764. 
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A Bolivian Family 
Learns About DDT 


Quisre MAMANI owns his own grain farm 
in Achacachi, an Indian village in Bolivia’s 
highlands. From its stubborn soil, he wrests a liv- 
ing for his family. Poverty does not frighten 
hard-working Quispe. But typhus could. Borne by 
a common body louse, which thrives in the high 
regions, this disease kills 1 out of every 8 of its 
victims in Bolivia. Today, the United Nations is 
helping protect the Mamanis, and 250,000 other 
Bolivians and their children, against typhus, Here 
a local team—trained by WHO and equipped with 
DDT from UNICEF—reaches Quispe’s humble patio. 



































ABOVE. A willing Maria Mamani learns to 
dust her child. Team left enough DDT to 
protect the Mamani family for nine months. 


TOP LEFT. A yellow flag marks off area where 
team works. Nobody can leave the area until 
all persons and their belongings are dusted. 


LEFT. The first job of team-leader Ibanez is to 
get the typhus history of the Mamanis, then 
convince them that DDT will kill their body lice. 


BELOW. Under a dreary sky, a technician 
moves on to next compound. Team stayed 
25 days, dusted every part of Achacachi. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, 
information can be obtained: 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; 
inter-governmental 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. Further 


specialized agencies and other 


Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
for meetings of 
from the 


are 


organizations, 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental organizations, 


from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


sations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Feb. 19 Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Headquarters 
Feb. 24 General Assembly — resumed 
7th Session Headquarters 


Feb. 26 Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence Headquarters 


Mar. 3 Economic Commission for Europe 
—S8th Session Geneva 


Mar. 16 Technical Assistance Board 
Headquarters 
Mar. 19 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Exec- 
utive Board and Program Commit- 
tee Headquarters 
Mar. 23 Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—S8th Session Headquarters 


Mar. 31 Economic and Social Council— 
15th, Session Headquarters 
Apr. 6 Investments Committee 
p Headquarters 
Apr. 6 Economic Commission for Latin 
America—aith Session... Rio de Janeiro 
Apr. 7 Commission on Human Rights— 
9th Session 3 Geneva 
Apr. 13 Committee on Administration 
of the United Nations... Headquarters 


Apr. 15 Joint Staff Pension Board..Rome 


Apr. 17 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—4th Session Geneva 


Apr. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Conference on Min- 
eral Resources Tokyo 


Apr. 27 Fiscal Commission — 4th Ses- 
sion : Headquarters 
May 4 Special Committee on Measures 


for Limiting Duration of the General 


Assembly Headquarters 
May 4 Social Commission—9%th Session 
Headquarters 

May 11 United Nations Opium Con- 
ference Headquarters 


May 20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 

istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Law Commission 
Geneva 


June 1 International 
—5th Session : 
June 15 Third Regional Meeting on 
European Statisticians Geneva 
June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 30 Economic and Social Council— 
16th Session Geneva 
July 20 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 


Headquarters 

July 27 Committee on _ International 

Criminal Jurisdiction Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Committee on Contributions 

Headquarters 


Aug. 4 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 


Aug. 10 Fourth Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations interested 
in Migration Geneva 


Aug. 17 Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories — 4th 
Session Headquarters 

Aug. 24 Special Committee on the Ques- 
tion of Defining Aggression 

Headquarters 

Sept. 15 General Assembly—S8th Session 

Headquarters 
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Section II — Specialized 


e 
Agencies 
ILO 
Mar. 3 121st Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 
Mar. 16 Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions Havana 
Mar. 16 Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations Geneva 
Apr. 17 Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour Geneva 
ICAO 
Feb, 24 First Air Navigation Confer- 
ence Montreal 
FAO 
Feb. 9 Sixth Hybrid Maize Meeting 
Lisbon 
Feb. 23 Emergency Food teserve 
Rome 
Feb. 16 Pilot Committee on Loggxing 
Techniques Helsinki 
Feb. Working Group of Interim Com- 
mittee on Fish Handling and Pro- 
cessing Bergen 


Mar. 16 Meeting on Control of Olive Fly 
in Mediterranean Countries 

Florence 

Mar. Livestock Feeding Meeting 
Paris 
Mar. 16 Third Session of Co-ordinating 
Committee Rome 
Mar. 30 Committee on Relations with 
International Organizations Rome 


Apr. Working Party on European Tim- 
ber Trends Rome 


Apr. 29 International Poplar Commis- 
sion Munster-Munich 


Apr. Livestock Meeting Cyprus 
Apr. Working Party on Fertilizers 
Bangkok 


GATT 

Committee on 

Business 
Geneva 


Feb. 2 Ad Hoc Agenda 


and Inter-sessional 


wmo 
Commission on Climatology 
Washington 
Commission for Synoptic Mete- 
Washington 


Mar, 12 
Apr. 2 

orology 
UNESCO 


12 Committee of, UNESCO and In- 
Bureau of Education, to 


Feb. 
ternational 


prepare for joint UNESCO-IBE Con- 
ference Paris 
Feb. 23 Consultative meeting of repre- 


Youth Organizations 
Paris 


Inter- 


sentatives of 


Feb. 23 Working Committee of 
national Theatre Institute Paris 
Feb. 26 Joint Meeting between repre- 
sentatives of WHO and UNESCO to 
co-ordinate the bibliographical and 
library development program of the 
two organizations Paris 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Feb. 20 Boy Scouts’ International bu- 
reau—3rd Inter-American Scout Con- 
ference Havana 

Feb. 24 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—78th Session of the Council 

Paris 

Mar. 15 International Broadcasting Or- 

ganization—12th General Assembly 
Prague 

Mar. 26 International Union of Family 
Organizations—European Study Ses- 
sion on the Family Frankfurt 

Apr. 6 International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers 
—Tth University Conference Oslo 

Apr. 10 International Union of Rail- 
ways—Spring Session of the European 
(Goods Time-Table Conference Oslo 

Apr. 21 International Union Against the 
Venereal Diseases—19th General As- 
sembly Rotterdam 


International Government 
Organizations 


Inter-American Eco- 
Caracas 


Feb, 9-21 OAS: 
nomic and Social Council 


United Nations Digest 


dates = meetings - decisions - documents 





JANUARY 27 — FEBRUARY 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 


295th MEETING—Jan, 28 

Situation examined in light of GA dis- 
cussion at sixth session; guided by GA 
resol. 512 VI. Commission to continue 
to meet at Hqs. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Population Commission 


84th MEETING—Jan, 27 

Priorities for future work: discussion 
continued, ; y 

Program of concerted practical action 
in social field: consideration of E/CN. 
9/102, 102/Add.1, 2, 3; E/CN.9/NGO/3. 
85th MEETING—Jan, 27 

Revision of recommendations for im- 


provement and standardization of vital 
statistics: recommendations in report 





of Cttee. 1 (E/CN.9/L.41), as amend 
(E/CN.9/L.41/Add.1), adopted, 12-0, 2 
absts. Amend. proposed by U.S.S.R. (E 


CN.9/L.50) to memorandum by SG (E 
CN.3/143) 


rejected. 
86th MEETING—Jan. 28 
Fertility and mortality 
cussion continued. 


Sith MEETING—Jan. 28 

Priorities for future work: proposals 
by France (E/CN.9/L.48) and U.S.S.R. 
(E/CN.9/L.49) rejected. Proposal by U.S. 
(E/CN.9/L.51) presented; oral amends. 
by U.K., Peru, Brazil, Indonesia, Swed- 
en, and Belgium suggested. 


studies: dis- 


88th MEETING—Jan. 29 


Draft report of seventh session: parts 
A and C and sections 2, 3, and 4 of part 
D of report (E/CN.9/L.46) adopted. 
89th MEETING—Jan. 29 

Priorities for future work: U.S. draft 
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resol. (E/CN.9/L.51), as amend. by U.K., 
Peru, Brazil, Indonesia, and Sweden, 
adopted, 9-3, 0 absts. 

Draft report of seventh session: sec- 
tion 7 of part D, part E, section 1 of 
part F, and section 1 of part H of re- 
port (B/CN.9/L.46), as amend., adopted. 


voth MEETING—Jan. 30 


Draft report of seventh session: sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of part H, part J, part G, 
section 2 of part F, and section 5 of 
part PD of report (E/CN.9/L.46, L.46 
Add.1-5), as amend., adopted. Draft re- 
sol. by France (E/CN.9 L.42) adopted 


8ist MEETING—Jan,. 30 


Draft report of seventh session: sec- 
tion 1 of part ID and part B of report 
(F/CN.9/1.46, L.46/Corr.1-5, L.46, Add 
1-8), as amend., adopted. U.S. proposal 
(E/CN.9/L.46/Add.8) adopted 


g2nd MEETING—Jan 30 


Draft report of seventh session: part 
I, as amend., and section 6 of part D 
adopted. Draft report (E/CN.9/L.46, 
L..46/Corr.1-5, L.46/Add.1-8), as amend., 
adopted, 11-0, 3 absts. Seventh session 
adjourned 


Transport and Communications 
Commission 


a4th MEETING—Feb. 2 


Question of representation of China: 
proposal by U.S.S.R. to invite rep. of 
Central People’s Government and ex- 
clude rep. of National Government ruled 
out of order for Commission. 

Election of officers for sixth session: 
Mr. Willem Lubertus de Vries (Nether- 
lands), Chairman; Brig.-Gen. Sir H. 
Osborne Mance (United Kingdom), 
Vice-Chairman. 

Provisional 
adepted. 


agenda (E/CN.2/120) 


sd5th-56th MEETINGS—Feb. 3 


Communications by Secretariat: Com- 
mission neted items on regional devel- 
opments in inland transport (E/CN.2 
121, 121/Add.1), co-ordination of inland 
transport (E/CN.2/122), travel ques- 
tions (E/CN.2/123, 123/Add.1), and bar- 
riers te international transport of 
goods (E/CN.2/129). 

Resol. adopted to hasten ratification 
of Convention on IMCO (E/CN.2/128, 
128/Corr.1). 

Commission noted items on Conven- 
tion on Road Traffic (E/CN.2/138), uni- 
fication of maritime tonnage measure- 
ment (E/CN.2/141), implementation of 
decisions of Atlantic City Telecommuni- 
eations Conf. (E/CN.2/130, 130/Corr.1, 
130/Add.1), co-ordination of specialized 
agencies in field of transport and com- 
munications (E/CN.2/127), technical as- 
sistance in field of transport and com- 
munications (E/CN.2/131), transport 
statistics (E/CN.2/140; E/CN.3/154), 
road traffic accident statistics (E/CN. 
2/140; E/CN.3/154), trusteeship ques- 
tionnaire (E/CN.2/136). 

Pollution of sea water (E CN.2/134, 
134/Add.1, 2) discussed; draft resol. by 
Secretariat to be considered. 

Preliminary discussion on UN) pri- 
ority programs (E/CN.2/132). 


57th MEETING—Feb. 4 


Road signs and signals: report by 
group of experts (E/CN.2,/11%) to be 
circulated to govts. 

Licensing of motor vehicle drivers: 
report of cttee. of experts (E/CN.2/133, 
133/Corr.1) discussed. 

Passports and frontier formalities: 
SG to be requested to make further re- 
port. ICAO visa format to be circulated 
to govts. 


58th MEETING—Feb. 4 


Customs formalities for temporary 
importation of private vehicles and for 
tourism: note by SG (E/CN.2/135, 135 
Corr.1 and 2, 135/Add. 1 and 2) dis- 
cussed. Customs convention on subject 
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to be drafted; agreed to hold meeting 
early in 1954 in Geneva. 

Other problems in field of interna- 
tional road transport (E/CN.2/125) 
noted. 


of’th MEETING—Feb. 5 


Transport of dangerous goods: report 
(B/CN.2/126, 126/Corr. 1, 126/Add. 1) 
considered. Proposal accepted that SG 
appoint cttee. to report on problem. 
Commission to set up group to revise 
draft resol. 

Discrimination in transport” insur- 
ance: report (E/CN.2/139, 139/Corr. 1) 
considered; draft resol. to be prepared 
by U.K. 

Application of certain NGO's for con- 
sultative status: application of Interna- 
tional Automotive Institute (E/CN.2 
137) not accepted. 


60th MEETING-—Feb. 5 


Discrimination in transport insur- 
ance: draft resol. prepared by U.K. 
(E/CN.2/L.11) considered. Agreed to 
recommend to ECOSOC that Secretariat 
study be brought to attention of govts., 
GATT, and Fund; and to recommend 
proposal designed to prevent discrim- 
ination bet. insurance markets. 

UN priority programs: paper on pri- 
orities for transport and communica- 
tions projects (E/CN.2/L.10) considered. 


Statistical Commission 
84th-85th MEETINGS—Feb. 2 


Re-election of officers: Mr. H. Cam- 
pion (U.K.), Chairman; Miss Carmen 
Miro (Panama), Vice-Chairman; Mr. P. 
C. Mahalanobis (India), Rapporteur. 

Question of representation of China: 
motion by rep. of U.S.S.R. (E/CN.3 
Il..13) to invite rep. of Central People’s 
Government rejected. 

Provisional ugenda 
adopted. 

Principles for statistics of external 
trade: item considered. 
86th MEETING—Feb. 3 

Principles for statistics of external 
trade: debate concluded; Secretariat to 
prepare section for report. 

Concepts and definitions of statistics 
of capital formation: item discussed. 
&7th MEETING—Feb. 3 

Concepts and definitions of statistics 
of eapital formation: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/CN.3/L.14) rejected. 
88th-89th MEETINGS—Feb. 4 

System of national accounts: pro- 
posal by U.S.S.R. (E/CN.3/L.15) and 
U.K. (B/CN.3/L.16) introduced. 

System of wholesale price statistics: 
item discussed. 
90th MEETING—Feb. 5 

System of wholesale price statistics: 
amends. suggested to Section V of re- 
port (E/CN.3/144, 144/Add.}). 
91st MEETING—Feb. 5 

System of wholesale price statistics: 
discussion concluded. 

System of national accounts: U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/CN./3/L.15) rejected. 
U.K. draft resol. (E/CN.3/L.16) adopted. 

Concepts and definitions of statistics 
of capital formation: proposed revision 
(E/CN.3/L.17) of Section VI of E/CN. 
3/146 provisionally agreed to. 

Insurance statistics: item considered 
(E/CN.3/152). 
92nd MEETING—Feb. 6 

Definitions for basic industrial statis- 
tics: amends. to report (E/CN.3/145, 
145/Corr. 1) recommended. 
93rd MEETING—Feb 6 

Definitions for basic industrial statis- 
tics: Netherlands draft resol. (E/CN. 
3/118) submitted; discussion of E/CN. 
3/145 to be resumed later. Memorandum 
(E/CN.3/156) discussed. 

Construction of price and quantity 
indexes in national accounting: E/CN. 
3/157 considered. 

Transport statistics: J 
(E/CN.2/140—E/CN.3/154 

Living standards: I 
E/CN.3/150 considered. 


(E/CN.3/141) 


yrogress report 
) noted. 
LO document 








Book Notes 





Our United Nations. Prepared by 
Dora Lee Allen for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Republic 
of Liberia. 


Written for use by elementary 
school children in Liberia, this is the 
first textbook ever published in that 
country, 

A foreword to the book, which is 
issued by the Department of Public In- 
struction of the Republic of Liberia, 
states that the manual is to be used for 
courses on the United Nations, “to 
help boys and girls develop a deeper 
appreciation of the role Liberia has 
to play in making a better world as 
well as to help them understand the 
aims and objectives of the United Na- 
tions.” 

The textbook contains numerous 
photographs and charts depicting the 
work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, as well as a map 
of Liberia drawn specially for the pur- 
pose by United Nations cartographers 
working with Liberian Government 
authorities and with the Director of 
the United Nations Information Cen- 
tre in Monrovia. The United Nations 
Department of Public Information as- 
sisted in the preparation of the book. 





BANK NETS $7,639,743 
FOR HALF-YEAR PERIOD 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has report- 
ed a net income of $7,639,743 for the 
six-month period ended December 31, 
1952, compared with $8,071,486 for 
a similar period in 1951. Gross in- 
come, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $20,696,715 compared with 
$16,637,921 in 1951. 

During the second quarter of the 
fiscal year, the Bank floated two bond 
issues: $60 million in 19-year 32 per 
cent bonds due October 15, 1971, and 
50 million Swiss francs in 32 per cent 
10-year bonds due December 1, 1962. 
Expenses for the three-month period, 
totalling $7,885,582, included bond is- 
suance and other financial expenses of 
$2,331,480 in connection with the two 
issues. In the comparable period of 
1951 such charges were nominal. 


PICTURE CREDITS 3 


Front page, Unations; 134, UN-39703; 
138-140, Unations; 143, Unations; 144- 


145, UN-39695, UN-39655, UN-39640, 
UN-39673, UN-39696, UN-39632; 149, 
Unations; 151, Unations; 158-159, 
Unicef. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: . 

Libreria ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company ‘Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogotd. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Sovufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


Hong Kong 
The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras 1. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and 
Arequipa. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 
Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
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